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EGO. 


I nave heard that while Jove was preparing my clay, 
In his mension of ether above, 

On an errand of mischief there happened that way 
That frolicksome elf, little Love. 


Old Zeus had mixed up, with a good deal of pains, 
Whatsoever he'd picked up by chance; 

There was some commonsense, and a trifle of brains, 
And a wonderful deal of romance. 


He had not yet finished when Love, with a bow! 
Of poison he'd made for his darts, 

Which was seasoned with sighs of a passionate soul, 
And distilled from the blood of warm hearts, 


Comes tripping along, with a glee-dimpled face, 
And mischievous, mirth-beaming eyes, 

And swinging his goblet, draws nigh to the place 
Where my bardship in embryo lies. 


Now Jove, be it known, had but rough-cast the form, 
When Cupid came by with his bowl; 

And had, just before polishing, put in a warm 
And quite a respectable soul— 


When Love, finding out what the god was about, 
Stole silently up to the clay, 

And poured every drop of his goblet clean out, 
Ere Jove could command him to stay! 


Like the flash of the levin, the bright ruby tide 
Darted quick through each quivering vein, 
And the soul, which the current of passion had dyed, 
Hath never recovered the stain! C.D. M. L. 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 








BY JOHN NEAL. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH.—CONCLUDED. 
The Catastrophe. 

“ Wuo did that ! who was it !—Oh, it was you, was it, sair!—you 
are the per-pe-trator, hey !” drawled Mr. George Dilworth Carey. 

“ Ethan Crawford ! will you bear that,” said Josh the driver. 

“Bear what—hey! Tell you what ‘tis, youngster—a joke’s a 
joke—but I am a /eetle apt to be ryled, if anybody goes too far— 
what was that he called me, hey '”’ addressing himself to Josh. 

Josh, whispered something to him in reply ; and up he marched 
to the young collegian, who threw himself into a boxing attitude, 
and hinted to him to keep off, or the presence of the ladies should 
be no further protection for him!" 

Ethan stopped, just as he had put forth his mighty hand to 
clutch him by the shoulder, and stood staring at him, as a huge 
mastiff might be supposed to stare at a lap-dog, for showing his teeth 
behind a lady's pocket-handkerchief. 

“IT say though, mister—if it ‘twant for the ladtes now, I'd jest 
turn you inside out, in less than two snaps of a rattlesnake's tail— 
if there’s anything I can’t bear, its bein’ called names.” 

* Names !—who called you names '" 

“ Who called me names '—why you, to be sure—didn’t he Josh ' 
names too that’s agin the law for one gentleman to use to another— 
aint it squire ?” 

“What names have I called you, hey?” 

“Why you called me a tra:tor.” 

“A traitor!" 

“Yes, and a puppy—didn't he Josh?” 

Josh nodded assent—the collegian stared, and so did we—but, 
as for Julia, who appeared greatly alarmed but a moment before, 
she burst out a laughing 

“No, no, Mr. Crawford —no, 
take '” and then she laughed again, louder than before—* he called 
vou the per-pe-trator—pronouncing !t very slowly and emphatically, 


no, cousin George—it's all a mis- 


as you did—not puppy-traitor.” 


“Well, what's the difference, I should like to know '—I never 


larnt mucho’ grammar, an’ don’t pretend to know much about pro- 


nounceation—hurraw there' hurraw! what are ve langhin’ at, 


now ’"" 
The laugh stopped—the misunderstanding was explained— 

the collegian got himself into a perpendicular once more—they 

shook hands together ; and the overgrown mastiff left the room with | 


4 good-natured growl, just as the racket stopped overhead, and 


All eves were turned upon her; and I looked at the professor, 
to see how he would bear so complete a refutation of his theory ; 
he must have understood me, for he shook his head, and smiled 

“So, then, Miss Farrier—it was your glove,” said I. 

«No, sir—but the lady is here.” 

“ Not here !”* rejomed the professor, taking a survey of the whole 
room, as he spoke so 

* Why no—not exactly here; but she has been here a good 
while, and is now in the next room.” 

“Would you have me to understand, Miss Farrier, that the owner 
of that glove has been here—Aere, in this very room—since we 
have been here. Allow me to say that I am sure she has not.” 

* Perhaps you know the lady, sir!” 

“No, I do not; nor have I any reason to believe that I ever saw 
her in my life.” 

“Upon my word, sir—if what I have been told is trae—if there 
is no joke in the story, [ mean—it is beyond all comparison the 
most extraordinary coincidence—would you like to see the lady, 
sir, and judge for yourself!" 

Betore the professor could reply, up started Julia; and all the 
women rushed together, crying “yes! yes! by all means! we are 
dying to see her!” 

“Hush! hush '!—the lady has been greatly fatigued this after- 
noon, by a long ride on horseback ; and if I can persuade her to 
come, you must pledge your faith, not to let her know that she has 
She has heard nothing of 


been the subject of our conversation 
the story yet—she only knows that one glove has been picked up, 
and that the finder is here, waiting for his reward.” 

To this, we plighted our faith, betaking ourselves to different 
parts of the room, and pretending to be very busy, when the door 
opened slowly and quietly, and Miss Farrier appeared, with a—what 
shall I say ’—with an apparition at her elbow '—the living original 
of the portraiture, drawn by the professor '—the very spirit of the 
glove! 

I was thunderstruck—Julia and Mr. George Dilworth Carey, 


| appeared overwhelmed with amazement—and the professor himself, 


astonished, though he tried to conceal it. Wonderful !—even to 
the very shape! the stature! the large blue eyes, the abundant 
hair, of brown in the shadow, and gold in the sun! 

Still apprehending there must be some tnck, or collusion, or 


mistake, | went up to the lady, and begging to be presented, 


| offered her the glove. 


She took it, with a sweet smile, just as I heard her name, and 
saw Miss Farrier puzzled and trying to recollect mine 

“ Shaw,” whispered somebody at my back 

“ Fiddle-de-dee ! no such thing—the celebrated Mr. O'Fudge, 
aint it, sir?” said Miss Julia. I bowed, and tried to laugh, just as 
the professor walked up, and was introduced to Miss Farnsworth 
I saw in a moment they were strangers, perfect strangers. * Pray,” 
said he, ** will you permit me to ask you, Miss Farnsworth, how it 
happened that you lost both your gloves, and both so near together, 
yet on different parts of the road’” 

The very question | was about to ask! but he did it with such 
a courtly air—with such a gentlemanly self-possession—that [ felt 
no surprise at the readiness and gentleness of her reply 

“ Why, sir, to tell you the truth,”’ said she, colouring to the eyes, 
“we were on our return from the Notch to Littleton. Being on 
horseback, I had put on a pair of old gloves, which did very well at 
the time; but my brother having intimated to me that we should 
probably have to stop here to escape the shower, I began looking for 
these, which I had put into the pocket of my saddle, when we 
started. One was not to be found—yet, I had seen it, on pulling 
out my handkerchief, just before we entered the Notch—and so, 
and so—I declare [ am half-ashamed to acknowledge the truth.”’ 

“Never mind, Harriet; vou see now, if you'd a taken my ad- 
vice, you'd a been the mistress of both gloves now,”’ said a young 
It was 


man at the window, who had entered the room with her 


evidently the brother, she Lad mentioned 
“Tt might be silly, Edward 


the 


but I am not quite sme that I 


shouldn’t do g again under similar circum- 


very same thing 
stances.” 


* Oh, I dare sav 


' 


that’s just hke you, Harriet!” 


** And pray,” said I, ** what reas the reason '" 

“Why, sir, the glove was no longer of any use to me—nor would 
the one I had lost be of 
me, I found a good place to drop it, where it could not fail to be 


vy use to the finder: so, looking about 


seen—hoping, the same person who found the first, might be lucky 


jenongh to find the other.”"—I saw a smile settling about the pro- 


fessor’s mouth here. 
“One question more, if you please—I wish to satisfy two or 


Miss Helen appeared at the door with the captured glove in her || three unbelievers, who are not far off,” said I. 


hand, saying, * the owner was found !” | 


} 
| 
! 
' 


“ Unbelievers !” 


The professor interfered, greatly to my relief, and explained, by 
saying, ** will you permit us to ask you, Miss Farnsworth, if you 
mended that glove yourself! and whether, looking earnestly into 
her eyes, whether you are in the habit of wearing always the same 
colour, and of buying more than one pair at a time?” 

“Why, sir—colouring and smiling—your questions are odd 
enough perhaps, to justify a refusal, but’—her brother joined us 
here, as if anxious to know what all this meant—* but, they shall be 
answered. Yes, I did mend that glove myself’’—the professor nod 
ded at me—* but I do not always wear the same colour, nor do | 
I nodded to the professor, 
and Julia turned away with a disappointed look, and the collegian 


often buy more than one pair at a time.” 
drew a very long breath. But the professor himself did not appear 
at all disconcerted—not even when the mother interrupted us, by 
saying, that she * never heard of anybody so foolish, as to ay im more 
than one pair o’ gloves at a ume.” 

* Law, ma!” said Julia 

“ Not if she hadn't more’n one pair o’ hands,” added Ethan ; 
looking over my shoulder 

** But,” continued Miss Farnsworth, * I always do wear gloves as 
near that colour as I can get them; and, so does my sister, and 
we always buy them together ! 

* Enough !" said the professor—* enough! and now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I hope you are satisfied!’ and off he marched to the 
window 


“Why, the man is a witch, I declare,” said Juha. “ Upon my 


word, mother, I shouldn't feel safe to sleep under the same roof 
with hum '—goody gracious !—look'! look! what's that!” 

All eyes were turned toward him, and then! by Jupiter! you 
never heard such a screaming im all your very life! nor ever such 


a scampering! ‘There sat Julia, terrour-struck, speechless, and 


motionless ! 


and there sat the professor, looking at her, with a 
little green snake, showing its wicked eyes, just over his velvet 
collar, and among his hair! 

In Jess than half a minute, there wasn't such a thing as a woman 
to be seen or heard of in all the lower part of the house ! 

Confoundedly vexed at the man’s theughtlessness, I left the 
room also, and went up stairs to my chamber, and had been there at 
least an hour, I should think, watching the new moon at the win- 
dow, driving her chariot of pearl over the mountain top, and— 


* Athwart the starry wilderness of heaven ;” 


watching and wondering at the difference between her pale passion- 
less fire, and that of the overshadowed sky, when the long smothered 
glories of the storm broke forth, and the waters flashed— 


* Like sheets of fire, in their descent 
Through midnight’s parting firmament 


I had forgotten where I was, and what I was, when a tap at my 
On opening it, I found Mr. Fuch 
there, so agitated, he could hardly speak. * Pray, sir,” said he, * are 


door, startled me, broad awake 
you adoctor!’’ * No, sir—but step in, if you please, and tell me 
what's the matter.” 

* Poor Julia '—haven’t you heard her scream '—the poor child ‘Il 


what can be done, 


” 


go distracted, if something ain't done for her 


sir '—do tell me—there ! there !—didu't you hear that, sir 
IT thought I did hear a far-off a strange sort of a cry—but was 
not quite sure, and begged him to be calm—proposing to call up 
the professor 
“Hang the professor! the fellow's bewitched her, I believe— 
she can talk of nothin’ else but him, and see nothin’ else, but the 
bear and the snake—the dirty beast !" 
** Nevertheless, my dear, sir—nevertheless, | am satisfied, that 
about us worth consu ; and you'd better 


he is the only creature 


. ow ’ 
iet me cai him up 








“Mr. Fuch! Mr. Fitch! where are vou '" ened the wife 

* Here, my love answered Mr. Fitch, who hurried away on tip- 
toe, signing to ine not to betray him The doors ben gy Open now, 
I heard a scream, that thrilled through and through me- people 
were hurrying toa ver the house—and while I was trying 
to find the protess o's room, he joined me at the top ol the stairs 


* What's all this uproar!’ said he—* is the house alire 
I told him what the matter was, and asked hun if he was a phy 


. No sir,” 


not a regular practitioner; 


sician was the repiv—** not by profession—that is, ! am 
but uf vou willdo me the favour to see 
the father and mother of that poor chiid—how could I be so forget- 
ful'—I don't wonder the poor thing was hall-frightened to death 
I never shall forgive mvself'’’—for the first tune he showed a little 
emotion—*“ but go to the father and mother, I entreat you, and say 
to them, that if they will permit me to be with her, for half an hour 
at furthest, I the sufferer 


there '—go—go—and I will be ready for you in three minutes.’ 


There, 
, 


will undertake to relieve 


I went, and after a short consultation together, it was agreed 
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that he should be permitted to see her. Julia was lifted up in the 

bed—propped by pillows—and supported by her mother. It was, 
evident that her head was disturbed—she was a little wandering, 

at times—and I withdrew to the furthest part of the room, though | 
requested by the mother not to leave her. 

The professor entered softly—made a motion to have the lights 
removed further off—went up to the bed—breathed upon his hands 
—looked at her a moment, and I saw her tremble, though her eyes 
were shut—seated himself on the side of the bed—took both of her 
hands into his—I thought I saw a shudder pass over her pale, beau- 
tiful face, at the touch—placing his two thumbs, so that the balls 
touched hers; held them in that position for five minutes or so ; 
then withdrew them, to my unspeakable relief I admit, for I watched 
every motion, with intense anxiety, and was really alarmed at the 
expression of her face, when he touched her. Having done this, 
he placed the tips of his fingers upon her forehead, all the fingers of 
both hands, as if setting so many seals there ; and having remained 
motionless and breathless fora minute or two, drew them away 
slowly and gracefully—ay, gracefully !—and without touching her, 
except once or twice upon her shoulders, and then followed the out- 
line of her body, down to the very extremity of her feet, always, 
however, at a distance of three or four inches from the bed-clothes 


This he continued, till | saw the countenance of the poor sufferer | 


change ; and, after a few minutes, the colour came to her lips, and 

she breathed more freely. The father looked at me, as if hardly 

knowing what to think ; and the mother never took her eyes off the 

fingers of the operator; and as for myself, I hardly know what I 

thought, or believed, or saw, till poor Julia opened her eyes, and 

smiling faintly, though she saw the prof :sor, shut them again, de- 

claring as she did so, that she was very sleepy; upon which the | 
professor, signified to the parents, that she might be indulged, and 

making a sign to me, to follow, crept out of the room as he had 

crept in, without being heard. 

I followed—but not to sleep, and as I shut my door, I heard the 
following conversation, which appeared to be carried on just below, 
and within half-a-dozen feet of me : 

‘* Why that are Injunn ’s no more to be compared to him, I tell 
you, than a toad wants a tail—every bit an’ grain, as the nigger 
said.” 

** What Injunn are you talkin’ about 1” 

“Why that are feller that met old Mayor Nye in the woods once, 
an’ axed him if he'd seen a leetle, old, lame, white man, witha long 
gun, an’ a deg with a bob-tail: an’ when the major said yes, an’ 
axed him what’s to pay, the Injunn up an’ told him, how’t some- 
body 'd ben a stealin’ his venison. ‘ Did you see him!’ says the 
major, says he. * No,’ says the Injunn 
scribe hin then, as you did, hey !’ * Why,’ says the Injunn, ‘I knowed 
he was leetle, ‘cause he couldn't reach the venison, without rolling 
up a stone to stand on—I knowed he was old, ‘cause his tracks 
wasn't reg'lar—I knowed he was lame, ‘cause he always stepped 
short with one foot—I knowed he was a while man, ’cause he turned 
up his toes—I knowed his gun was long, ‘cause he rested it agin a 
tree, and scratched the bark a leetle—and I knowed the dog had a 
bob-tail, ‘cause he squat down in the dust.’ "’ 

* Wal, if that don’t beat all nater’, Josh! do you believe it, hey!” 

* Believe it! why that aint nothin’ to what this chap can do—I 
tell you what I seed myself ; and what I see, 1 know—he jest looked 
into a woman's glove then, an’ he up an’ told what her name was— 
where she lived—how old she was—how much she was worth—and 
how many children she was goin’ to have—read it right off to her 
like a book—an’ when they came to ask her, she said, ‘twas all 
true. What do ye think o’ that?” 

* Think o’ that—I think she ought to ben ashamed of herself.” 

** Haw, haw, haw ! - 


‘ How was you able to de- 


That's jiss like you, wife! 

* Well now, it’s my opinion, that you are ben made a fool of, Josh 
Don’t you remember the story we had in last year’s alimanack '” 

** What story '"" 

“ About a doctor that went to seea sick man, ‘Open your mouth,’ 
says he—‘ let's see your tongue—what are you ben eatin’ of |’ 
‘Nothin’, says the man. ‘ Nothin’! don't tell me !—you've ben 
eatin’ oysters.’ And sure enough—so he had. And when he got 
home, the young chap that steddied with him, axed him how he 
knew he'd ben eatin’ oysters, ‘ why,’ says he, * you fool you! didn’t 
I see the shells under the bed!’ Now, that’s my way of accountin’ 
for what this chap’s done—he knows the gal, as wel! as you do.” 

** And better too, [ hope,” said the husband. 

“Ah! but you've forgotten the best part o’ the story,’ 
ther voice—(I would take my bible oath, ‘twas the professor's.) 
*« The young chap that steddied with the doctor, went round next day 
to see the patient himself. ‘Open your mouth,’ says he : * let's see 
your tongue!—What are you ben eatin’ of to-day’ ‘ Nothin,’ 
says the man.’ ‘Nothin’! don't tell me! you've ben eatin’ a 
hoss!’ ‘A hoss!’ ‘To be sure you have; don't I see the 
saddle an’ bridle under the bed !' 

A short hurried whispering followed this, and I heard a woman's 
voice vowing she wouldn't sleep under that roof another night while 
he was there, for all the world. ‘To tell you the truth, Josh, I be- 
heve that are gal there that he’s ben bewitchin’, (I heard her father 
say s0,) I believe she’s moren half right—in what she said about bim.”’ 

** And who does she say he is!” 

“ The wandermg Jew!"’ answered the voice of the professor 
close at her elbow. 

“ Waugh!" screamed the woman; “waugh, waugh, waugh! 
let's be off, Josh!" 

. « a * * * * . . * . 

Not being able to sleep, I lay awake wondering half the night if 
the mysterious operation I had been a witness to, where pain had |, 


said ano- 


literally been rebuked in my very presence, and great suffering re- 
lieved by a touch, was not, in fact, a case of animal magnetism ; 
and if so, who was the extraordinary man? and what was he? and 
how had he managed to overcome the loathing and abhorrence of 
that beautiful child after having so frightened and shocked her? 
Was it sympathy! was it a strange and awful power vouchsafed 
to the few and the faithful? or was it only an effect of the ima. 
gination! What I saw I believe—account for it as I may. And 
therefore, * * * when I awoke, as I did, very early, having deter- 
mined to proceed forthwith to Lyttleton, and go down by the Con- 
necticut river, through the most beautiful parts of New-Hamp- 
shire, the first thing I saw on looking out of my window, was poor 
Julia and the professor whispering together at the door! It was 
very strange! and before I had recovered from my surprise, I saw 
him stoop down and kiss her forehead, put a paper into her hands, 
not unlike those I had seen stuffed away in her bonnet the day be- 
fore, and vanish. I held my breath for a moment and then began 
rubbing my eyes. At this instant she looked up, and just as if 
nothing unusual had happened, call out—* Ah, George, is that you ! 
Good morning to you, and good morning to you, Mr. O’Fudge |” 
I haven't another word to say. The clearest case of animal magnet- 


ism, was it not! 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


THE ATELIER OF DANTAN. 
From a Parisian Journal. 

More than once, doubtless, on one of those tiresome days when 
the whole of Paris is enveloped in a thick fog, which pitilessly for- 
bids entrance to the feeblest ray of the sun—more than once, ren- 
dered melancholy by the dullness of the sky, and loathing alike 
labour and pleasure, you have thrown far from you the book, whose 
pages you have no longer the force to turn, or the pen that burdened 
your fingers; after which, to avoid the spleen which began to crash 
your heart between its leaden hands, you have plunged into the 
midst of the streets of Paris, that the noise and uproar might stun 
you, and distract your reflection from your disease, the saddest of 
all—ennui. But unluckily, on these foggy days, the streets of Paris 
present distraction but slightly agreeable. Elbowed by the crowd, 
blinded by the umbrellas, and splashed by the eabriolets, the poor 
iounger's only resource is the passages—and yet hardly do the pas- 
sages offer even a slight attraction, unless you happen to be a deter- 
mined smoker ; for in the year of grace and tobacco, 1837, some 
time elapses befare you can recognise yourself in the midst of this 
cloudy atmosphere formed by the cigars. Happy are you should 
your steps have guided you towards the passage Chovseul, or pas- 
sage des Panoramas ; for, when you have at length pierced the 
curious group who are constantly stationed before the windows of 
Sasse’s shop or Jeanne’s, when you have at last acquired a little 
room among the ranks of the loungers, spleen, rain and tobacco 
combined, soon disappear from your memory! At the sight of all 
these little plaster puppets who grimace before yon in every man- 
ner—at the view of this grotesque museum—you at first begin to 
smile, then as your memory gradually recalls the names of these 
personages, your grin augments, and when you at last discover the 
head of a friend who presents himself to you in such a ludicrous 
manner, with his pale visage behind the panes of the shopman, you 
burst into a fit of laughter, without fear of losing your reputation for 
sanity, for none of the bystanders are more seriously inclined. Is 
there that person, even the most splenetick Englishman of the three 
kingdoms, who bas not found his brow unwrinkle when regarding 
the casts of Dantan! The appearance ofa new caricature by Dantan 
causes a real revolution in the passage des Panoramas, and on that 
day, provided you are on an affair of importance, it will be more ex- 
pedient to take the rue Neuve Virienne or rue Montmartre than to 
endeavour to force a passage through the curious who block up the 
entrance to Sasse’s shop 

Moreover Dantan is at present the sole provider of the Parisian 
loungers. The display of the lithograph sellers consists of drawings 
discoloured by time. Bellangé sharpens no longer his lively crayon, 
Granville is becoming idle ; those old troopers of Charlet that were 
wont to be so agreeable, speak no more. ‘The caricature is dead, 
it has been buried with poor Mayeux, of jovial memory. 

The name of Dantan has become, in the space of a few months, 
as popular as that of Charlet, the Béranger of lithography. The 
casts of Dantan are the delight of all Paris. There is not a single 
person who has not stopped, at least once, before those figures so 
full of butfoonery ; and when you have had one look, you are not sa- 
tstied with the twentieth 

The broker who sets out for the Bourse, the little clerk who re- 
takes the path to his office, the actor who is coming from rehearsal — 
all, in fine, station themselves before this museum of grotesque 
figures, and more than one rendezvous has been let slip because 
you had the imprudence to take the passage des panoramas, and 
the still greater impradence of stopping there a single moment 
No matter at what hour of the day or evening, one is sure to find 
an assemblage of Cockneys (subintellige. Parisian,) before the 
casts of Dantan. From the moment that the milkwomen arrive 
with their white merchandise, so that when the keever of the passage 
comes to extinguish the gas burners, and makes the grate creak on 
its hinges, the shop of Sasse is besieged by the curious in triple ranks. 
In this group one is always sure to tind some benevolent interpreter 
who explains the riddles engraved on the base of the little busts, and 
who names the personages to the provincials who take Arnal for Ros- 
sini and Lepeintre jeune for Horace Vernet. While the spectators give 
all their attention, and open their eyes without taking care to close 


their pockets, the industrious, who operate in the handkerchief or 
snuff-box line, select their victims, and pluck the ducks withoug 
making them quack, Gody, the inspector of police, is also a great 
amateur of the busts of Dantan; he comes to view them many hours 
every day, and rarely returns to the prefecture unaccompanied by 
one of those curious gentlemen who have such a strong desire to 
acquaint themselves with the contents of their neighbour's pockets 

It is inconceivable how many complaints at the chamber of cor- 
rectional police commence in these words: “* As I was looking at 
Dantan’s caricatures this gentleman here stole my purse.” They ought 
to establish a line of omnibuses between the passage des Panoramas 
and the Palais de Justice, for these two points of Paris are in con- 
stant relation. Dantan is, unwittingly, the accomplice of the greater 
part of the Parisian thieves, an? should they at any time steal his 
purse, he may well complain of so olack an ingratitude. 

If a few little statues placed behind the shop-keeper’s window are 
sufficient to excite the hilarity of the publick—judge what would 
be the effect of the view of Dantan’s atelier, that is, a hall in which 
all these grotesque figures have given each other rendezvous, a hal! 
which is the congress general of all the most comick heads that the 
spirit of Callot himself could ever have conceived. If you desire it, 
I will introduce you into Dantan’s atelier, and you shall pass in re- 
view, before you, the curious society that partake his dwelling. 
The tenants are numerous, but live without difficulty, and have but 
one defect, that of being rather frail; but we must not expect too 
much from great men in plaster. 

In the upper part of the Faubourg Montmartre, there exists an 
imitation of those constructions, that adorn the most elegant quar- 
ters of the principal cities of England; several houses built with 
luxury, decorated with taste, surround a kind of place with trees and 
different ornaments in the middle. The name of the little isolated 
quarter, if one can so call it, situated as it is in the midst of houses 
that surround it on all sides—is the cxté d’ Orléans. 

This charming abode of the Faubourg Montmartre yields in no 
respect, as to elegance, to the most celebrated squares of London. 


| The cité d’ Orléans, whose tranquillity 1s troubled by nothing except 


the murmuring of a little jet d'eau, as it suffers its drops to fall 
sparkling in the sun, seems as it were the oasis of the desert thrown 
into the midst of the noisy streets of Paris. The cité d'Orléans is 
inhabited by two very dissimilar aristocracies ; by the aristocracy of 
wealth, and that of talent ; by the millionaire and by the artist The 
first has fled there that he may sleep in peace, and the second that 
he may watch in silence 

It is in the cité d'Orléans that Dantan has established that 
sprightly atelier, which every week beholds the production of one of 
Be- 
hold us at number six; let us take this little staircase, mount a 
few steps, and stop at the second floor, for here, on our right, is 


those busts that all Paris welcomes with a burst of laughter. 


Dantan's atelier. 

We have rung, it is needless to name to you this young man 
who appears before us in his artist's costume; in a very plain 
dressing-gowp, with the indespensable Greek cap, short, thin, pale, 
and slightly marked with the smallpox, you have immediately re- 
cognised Dantan, who has placed himself among the first in his 
grotesque gallery, and who has modelled himself in plaster, preserv- 
ing an astonishing resemblance, yet with a singular exaggeration of 
the defects of his countenance. Dantan, who caricatures all his 
friends, has set the example of stoicism, in executing himselt with 
the best possible grace ; his bust is even modelled in different sizes, 
and, but a short time ago, he allowed his face to be used for those 
little toys that serve for pincushions 

Let us begin our visit with the workshop. A little clay and a 
morsel of wood constitute the entire apparatus of Dantan’s afeli: 
All the faces in the world, yours as well as the others, are enclosed 
in this little ball of clay ; in an instant, with the aid of a few touches 
of his wand, the Prometheus of the caricature causes a human figure 
to issue from this shapeless clay, and what a figure! Jupiter could 
never have had the courage to fix Dantan onarock. That monarch 
of the gods, usually in such ill humvour, would have felt his dark 
eyebrow unwrinkle on beholding the work of the sculptor; the 
dwellers in Olympus, who were in truth very dull courtiers, would 
have shaken with unextinguishable laughter; and Aphrodite, o! 
mirthful memory, would have requested Dantan to undertake the 
execution of her beloved spouse Vulcan, adorned with his peculiar 
attributes 

Besides his workshop, whose walls are decorated with all the 
objects of art that are usually met with in the afeliers of painters 
and sculptors, Dantan possesses a large hall, which truly deserves 
the name of museum of grotesque figures. It is there that are as- 
sembled all the products of the artist's capricious and wanton ma- 
Fancy a hall entirely garnished with all the works ! 
Betore ‘ 


on nght and left, appear the grimacing faces of all those who have 


gination 
have been produced by Dantan for the last six years 


a name either in literature or the arts; and as the shelves by wii 
the atelier is surrounded have no more room for the new-comers. 4 
table has been placed in the middle of the apartment, and this ta 
is already invaded by a new army of grotesque figures. It wo 
require another Homer to enumerate the battalions, who, ranged 
three ranks, completely surround the hall, and seem as numereus @ 
the soldiers of the haughty Agamemnon. In the fantastical a> 
semblage in which these varions heads are united, you discover 4 
peer of England by the side of Alcide Tousez; the fiery Dan. 
O'Connel displays his fist to Frederick Robert Macaire, who re- 
gards him with a stoical air, coolly leaning upon his cane; and the 
singer, Martin, whose head issues from a bearskin, dances to the 


harmony of Figaro Lablache, who can hardly reach his mandolme, 


| such an obstacle does his tumulous abdomen present ! 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: 


DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
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Nothing can be more amusing than tosee Dantan take his. inter- | were his eyes, having at last discerned it, he shivered it as hie feet. || 


preter's wand to indicate to us the different personages who compose 
his Salon de Curtius. This forest of hair, which falls wavering 
even to the floor, and which hardly allows you to perceive the piano, 
before which the musician is seated, represents a celebrated pianist. 


Jt is unnecessary to name to you this bug who wears the cross of | 


honour, and who struggles ina lamp ; you have recognized the cele- 
prated prefect who, in his youth, played such capital tricks on the 
Parisian grocers, and who, as a sign of divine punishment, was 
afterwards devoured by bugs. 
Palais Royal, and Panseron the composer; this one seems to have 
been weeping to obtain a nose, his own not being perceptible to the 


naked eye, while that, on the other side, has been gratified by the | 


Creator and Danton, with a mouth which permits him to bite both 

his ears atonce ; this gentleman, who opens his stomach so coura- 

eously, is the doctor who has lately invented a new process for | 
embalming the body, and, as you perceive, is making the first essay 

upon himself ; here are the two celebrated rivals of the contre danse, 

Musard, decorated with his grotesque hat ; and Julien, perched upon 

aheap of bells and cannons. M. Comte has been conjuring him- | 
self,and his head appears to us ont of the goblet. These Siamese | 
twins are the directors of the thédtre Italien. There is acelebrated 
restaurateur, who has placed himself in a saucepan, and is cooking 
himself together with turnips and carrots ; and at last, in this enor- | 
mous stomach, supported by diminutive legs, and crowned with that 
large face, you have recognized the inseparable companion of Arnal, 

the fat Lepeintre jeune, the papa Damouchel, who presents us with 

hus civilities ! 

As to the rest, you may judge of the variety of Dantan’s collec- 
tion, when you reflect that for the last six years, no fortnight has 
elapsed without a new original coming to place himself among his | 
colleagues, who would laughingly shout him welcome, were they 
not of plaster. 

It was towards the close of the year 1830 that Dantan com-| 
menced his sprightly career. He was already among our most dis- | 
unguished young sculptors, when the whim seized him of making the 
caricature of the painter Lépaule, so often ridiculed by his com- 
rades on account of his short stature and enormous mustaches. | 
The frizzled head of Lépaule was joined to the body of a little | 
mouse, and you are aware what a singular figure this coalition has 
produced. The cast had the greatest success, and a few days after, 
in the saloons of the Duchess D’O , Dantan was requested to 
undertake that of Ciceri, two hundred copies of which were sub- 
scribed for in advance by those present. A week had not elapsed 
before the long visage of Ciceri, supported by a brush, made its ap- 
pearance greeted by a tremenduous shout of laughter. From that 
day, fifty artists requested Dantan to execute them, and in a short 





ume Lasse’s windows were garnished with all these droll faces, 
with whom you are acquainted. At this same time, Dantan could 
not refrain from executing in plaster the profile of Bouginier, which 
Thanks to 


Dantan, Bouginier’s nose was known even in Italy ; the artist was 


for some mouths was traced on all the walls of Paris 


then in company with other artists making an excursion to Rome, 
and whenever any stragglers remained behind, Dantan traced the 
face of Bouginier on the monuments of all the cities that he had 
traversed, in order to indicate to them the road to be taken to rejoin 
the main party. By the aid of this indication, those in retard re- 
cognized the road taken by their friends, and Bougimier served as a 
guide-post the whole of the route from Paris to Rome. 

So numerous at present is Dantan’s collection, that the shortest 
method would be to name those that are not, than those who are 
included in it. And yet it is necessary to mention, in order that 
Dantan’s character be well understood, that he never has made the 
caricature of any person to whom it would have afforded pain, and 
above all, never has he felt inclined to humour the passions of the 
cay by caricaturing political personages, who might physically afford 
epportunity, but whose character and position should shield them 
from the pleasantries of the ateler. 

This discretion is the more laudable in Dantan, as his caricatures 
would not fail to be highly profitable to him, for he has proved in 
us voyage to England, that he is as capable of executing political 
men as artists. Several members of the Houses of Lords and Com. 
mons have been produced by him in the most original manner, and 
tre, perhaps, the most remarkable casts in the whole of his gallery. 

Dantan is well aware of the chagrin that may be afterwards expe- 
nenced by those who are thus caricatured, that it is frequently with 
great reluctance that he yields to the demands made upon him 
Herefused the repeated solicitations of M. Veron, ex-director of 
The bast 
‘nce completed, that which Dantan foresaw occurred ; the director 


tse Opera, unless he would authorize him in writing. 


tepented his request, and desired that he might not be exposed be- 


und the panes of Sarse. The cunning Dantan had wonde rfully ful- 





filled the request of the demander, and, although nothing appeared 


‘uta cravat surmounted by a hat, every one recognized M. Veron 
It is especially towards the female artists that Dantan displays 
Ne greatest gallantry, and the fear of their future regret causes his 


tesistance to all their solicitations. But once only, and after many 
months besieging, he yielded and made the bust of a celebrated can- 


‘’trice; but, even in this instance, it was plain that Dantan yielded 


with great regret, and he disfigured as slightly as possible the 
charming features of Madame Malibran. 
from Manchester announced to Paris the loss suffered by the arts, on 
‘hat day, Dantan, for perhaps the first time in his life, entered his 
ueher without reciprocating the smile of all these casts, and then, 
Saving with great difficulty found the bust he sought, so full of tears 


And when the sad news 


By the side of the prefect is Tits 
le Talocheur, who appears to us under the guise of Achard of the | 


ae ———————— 
| Afterwards, to replace the cast in which the charming features 
|| grimaced, he chiseled a marble bust which revived the beautiful and 
melancholy features of Madame Malibran, a bust which deserves a 
| place above her tomb. 
Dantan, whose caricatures have rendered him so quickly cele- 
'| brated, would undoubtedly have become so by his more serious 
|| works. A large number of busts in marble, of great merit and well 
appreciated, have already issued from his ateler. The exhibitions 
of the Louvre have frequently borne testimony to the genius of Dan- 
tan, and given him an enviable rank among the most distinguished 
of our young sculptors. 





VARIETIES. 


| A CHAPTER ON EYES, Lips, CHEEKS, ETC.—Lips are delicious 
things, certainly—says an English writer—blessings of many agree- 
able concomitants, such as smiles, sweet words, and those never-to- 
be-sufficiently-appreciated intensities denominated kisses. They are 
emotion’s dwelling-place, and passion’s—thei breathing giveth vi- 
tality to affections of all sorts, a friend's, a parent's, a sister's, a 
brother's, a lover's, a mistress’s. Eternal praise to lips, therefore, 
‘to lips in general, and especially to the couple we hold dearest 
Cheeks are equally divine—be they the unsophisticated ruddy ones 
of the early-walking milkmaid, or the more soft and sweeter-hued 
cheeks of one of Beauty's more fanciful hand-maidens. Exces- 
sively to be wished-to-be-kissed are cheeks. Chins, which lovers 
in novels, by the way, very seldom appear to think about, chins are 
beautiful things, and generally have more expression in them than 
we are inclined to give them credit for possessing If our readers 
are inclined to ditler with us, we beg them to remember Lady 
chin, with the dimple on one side of in—that warm little cradle in 
which Cupid seems smiling and reposing, or frolicking in all the 
merriment of his litle godship’s quicksilver fancy. It is a very cu- 
rious thing, we beg leave to chserve, that chins are the only things 
which Love pinches. Cheeks, lips, foreheads, and eyes, Love kisses 
—tbut, if he takes a fancy to a chin, it 1s very remarkable that he 
evinces his regard for it by taking it between his fingers, pmehing 
it, and thus shaking it up and down. This, however, is strictly di 
gressive. Foreheads are glorious things—Intellect’s utlepages. 
Written on them are the name and nature of the human books which 
he within them. They are, withal, of themselves, most beautiful, 
in form god-like. Of noses it is impossible to speak so definitely, 
seeing that they differ. The word nose, indeed, conjures up no ab- 
stract image. What nose, is the mind's instant inquiry Aquiline ' 
Snub? Roman! Heavenward, alias turn-up! Large, or small? 
European Cupid appears to hold a nose in very little estimation ; 
entertaining the opinion, as he perhaps does, that it was only given 
us to make up the face—just as an artist, when he perceives that his 
design wants something or another, and yet cannot definitely decide 
what it is—he puts a temple or a large tree in the middle of it to 
make up the picture. Teeth, especially when the lips that cover 
them often smile, are beautiful things—and ears, most especially 
when it is not denied us to whisper into them, are meritorious : but, 
|reader, are not eyes the finest things Nature ever devised. Eyes! 
iwe believe everybody knows and feels that they are so. They are 
the only things which always talk to us. Lips are often silent, but 
among other agreeable characteristicks, are perpetually social. Nei- 
ther is their companionship with us to be impeded with facility. The 
most watchful of petele comedie guardians or fathers cannot disturb 
the ocular communion but by the most unjustifiable means. There 
we sat, at the theatre the other might, mn the dress circle, O. P. with 
the Lady C D. on the P. S.—the whole pit was between us, we 
were in the company of some thousands, and yet, by the assistance 
of our opera-glasses, notwithstanding she was supported by her 
father and mother, we managed to carry on as pretty and pleasant 
conversation, as though we were within half a yard of each other 
If all tutors had as much command over their pupils as lovers have, 
what a learned and worthy nation we should be. The latter, how- 
ever, are never from under the lash, which, perhaps, accounts for 
their obedience. And so with this piece of wilful jocosity let us end 
this most brief ebullition of innocent volatility 





CostentMENT.—In Vienna, a magnificent house was built by a 
nobleman, on the front of which is a stone with this inscription : 
“This house was erected by Count D. to be given to the first man 
who can prove that he is really contented.” One day a stranger 
knocked at the gate, and desired to speak with the master. “I am 
come,” said he, to take possession of this house, as I find you have 
built it in order to bestow it upon the man who is really contented 
Now, I am in that state, of which Lam willing to make oath; you 
will, therefore please, sir, to give me immediate possession.” The 
count did not interrupt him tll he had finished his speech, when he 
replied, “ You are quite right, sir, with respect te my intentions; but, 
as I do not discover the least pretension you have to the character 
of a contented man, I beg you will retire. If you were 
tented, you would not want my house!” 


quite con 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH TRAVELLING.—A recent French writer, des- 
cribing the state of travelling in France and in England, says :— 
“In France the postillions are frequently drunk, always dirty, and 
the most coarse intractable people in the world. In England the 
contrast is most striking; both men and cattle are alw 
dressed; the drivers with white cravats, good rockets, and well- 


avs well 


napped great-cuats; their horses harnessed as if for some grand 

In France, a postillion takes first of his own 
safety, and then that of his horses: to him the safety of the travel 
ler is a matter of supererogation. In England the traveller com- 
mands the driver, in France he obeys him. 


OVER-AFFECTION FOR ANIMALS.— The attachment of some French 
ladies to their lap-dogs amounts, in some instances, to infatuation 
I have heard of a lap-dop bit 
her mistress thus expressed her compassion :- 
creature! I hope it will not make him sick !” 


ceremony. care, 


ng a piece out of a male visiter's leg; 


“Poor litle dear 





Rerort.—A known coward boasted of a wound he had received 
in front. One present observed, “ You were more fortunate than 
Lot’s wife; she was killed for looking behind her, when she fled /”’ 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us:—" The following lines were written 
as a penance for admiring too much the beautiful stanzas commen 
cing, “Pour not the voice of grief,’ by Robert Morns, published 
some time since in the New-York Mirror 


STANZAS. 


When sadness wakes the chords 
Oblivion soothed to rest, 

When hopeless thoughts and bitter words 
Contend within the breast, 

And lips desponding say, 
“ Would we had died when young! 

The trusted good, the worshipp'd clay 
Has left us!" Spirit stung, 

We prove as plain as murmuring may 

A broken reed has been our stay!” 


An envied lot is theirs, 
The early called away— 
Bright seraphs, freed from pain and cares 
“ Ere sin had wrought decay.” 
But do we well to pine, 
Because we linger on? 
Oh teach us, Source of light divine! 
To say, “ Thy will be done!” 
When years and griefs around us cling, 
Thy power disarme the tyrant’s sting! 


Oh train the rifled flower! 
Its petals are of gold! 
Through ceaseless ime, with brightening power 
Its beauties will unfold 
What gain we if we prove 
The truth of that sad thought, 
That youth and joy and hope and love, 
Earth's glories! all are naught! 
If man seek not his heavenly goal, 
The blissful haven of the soul! 


Time holds his blighting way 
O'er all the things of earth! 
Bright visions which we frame to-day 
Have faded in their birth! 
Yet shed no fruitless tears, 
But on, sad spirit, on! 
Unfading joy, through endless years, 
By living faith is won! 
Oh! wake no more the withering strain, 
That tells us life and hope are vain! Eu 


TASTE NOT CONFINED TO THE WEALTHY. 


Taste, if it mean anything but a paltry connoisseurship, must 
mean a general susceptibility to truth and nobleness; a sense to 
discern, and a heart to love and reverence all beauty, order, and 
goodness, wheresoever or in whatsoever forms or accompaniments 
they are to be seen. This surely implies, as its chief condition, not 
any given external rank or situation, but a finely-gifted mind, pun- 


fied into harmony with itself, into keenness and justness of vision 

above all, kindled into love and generous admiration. Is culture of 
this sort found exclusively among the higher ranks? We believe it 
proceeds less from without than within, in every rank, The charms 
of nature, the majesty of man, the infinite loveliness of truth and 
virtue, are not hidden from the eyes of the poor; but from the eye 
of the vain, the corrupted, the self-seeking, be he poor or neh. In 
old ages, the humble nuinetrel, a mendicant, and lord of nothmg but 
his harp and his own free soul, had imtimations of these glones; 
while to the proud baron in ius barbanck halls they were unknown 


THE FOUNDERS OF SCHOOLS AND THEIR FOLLOWERS 


If we go on to review the many volumes which have been, as 
Southey expresses it, “cast upon the waters,” we shall find that, 


with a verv few exceptions, the founders of an orgimal style only 





have lived The * Imitatores scrrum pecus” have erther leaked 
and foundered after a time, or else have been so crank and top 
heavy, that they capsized before they were well launched. There 


is M lton sa 
water, and leaving a luminous track as he ploughs the waves of 
What Englsh 


snow 


ing about like a gorgeous Spanish galleon, dee pm the 


oblivion, which vainly nipples about his huge sides 
epick of that 


There is Butler, hke a 


blank-verse those have followed im his wake, 


sea-worthy’ contraband eutter, daringly 





dashing over the billows ; there os Pror, an elegant vateh; and 
Dryden, a very fine ship; and \ g, like Rowland Hill's floating 
Methodist Chapel As for Shakspeare, to whom can we compare 
him but to the celebrated ** Vanderdecken, the Flymg Dotchman,” 
who sails when he pleases miraculously against the wind Now 
these names are all founders of schools, of which ther country had 
not before seen the lke; om fact, suthcrent in itself to settle 
one's notions of the mechanical nature of poetry 


ENVY. 
Envy is a displeasure for some eupposed advantage in another. 
on 

The 


though excellenecy, precisely considered 


more desirable; and a 


dislike, 


objec something 


t of this passion is 


cannot occasion 


vel exe ney misplaced may. The envious believes himself eclipsed 
by the lustre of his newhbour; that which 1s goed in itself becomes 
an evil to him, and makes ben wish it ether removed or extinguish 


ed. Envy, lke a cold poison, benumbs and stupifies ; and thus, as 


if conseious of its own impotence, it folds its arms im despair, and 


Sits cursing in a corner When it cor quers, itis commoniy in the 


lark, by treachery and undermining, by calumny and detractiwn. 


s no less foolish than detestable; it a vice which they fav 


Favy 


keeps no holiday, but is always working upon its own disque 


CONSTANCY 
The constant man looks up to heaven in full hope, even when it 
is darkened; as flowers, that open with the sun, close not, though 
he be hid by clouds. 








EXTRACTS FROM MANUSCRIPT PLAYS. 





DYING FOR HIM. 


FOURTH NOTICE OF N. P. WILLIS’S COMEDY. 





Tue following is the last part of the first scene in the fourth Act. 
Lords and others are assembled to witness the marriage of Tortesa 
with the noble daughter of Count Falcone. Enter Tortesa. 

os * * * * * * * 

Tortesa. Good-day, my lords! 

First Lord. Good-day ! 

Second Lord The sun 
Smiles on you, signor! ‘Tis a happy omen, 
They say, to wed in sunshine, 

Tortesa Why, I think 
The sun's not displeased that I should wed. 

First Lord. We're happy, sir, to have you one of us. 

Tortesa. What have I been till now! IT was a man 
Before I saw your faces. Where's the change? 
Have | a tail since! Am I grown a monkey! 


(Lords whisper together and walk from him.) 


Oh for a mint to coin the world again, 

And melt the mark of gentlemen from clowns. 

It puts me out of patience Here's a fellow, 
That by much rubbing against better men, 

Has, like a penny ina Jew’s close pocket, 

Stolen the colour of a worthier coin, 

And thinks he rings like sterling courtesy ! 

Yet look! He cannot phrase you a good-morrow, 
Or say he’s sad or glad at anything 

But close beneath it, rank as verdigris, 

Lies an insulting rudeness! He was ‘‘ happy” 
That I should now be one of them. Now!—now !— 
As if, tll now, I'd been a dunghill grub, 

And was but just turned butterfly ! 


(A lady advances to him.) 


Lady Fair sir! 
I must take leave to sav, were you my brother, 
You've made the choice that would have pleased me best 
Your bride's as good as fair! 
Tortesa I thank you, madam! 
To be your friend, she should be ** good and fair.” 


(Lady bows and passes on.) 


How like a drop of oil upon the sea 

Falls the apt word of woman! So! her “ brother’ 
Why, there could be no contumely there ! 

I might, for all I look, have been her brother, 

Else her first thought had never coupled us! 

I'll pluck some self-contentment out of that! 


The assembled guests are thrown into consternation with the 
sudden intelligence that the bride is dead. The bearer of the news 
relates the particulars, and states that the monk who was to have 
married them, is preparing to bear her, in her bridal dress, to lie in 
state in the Falcone chapel. The guests prepare to go to the chapel, 


when Tortesa confronts them at the door. 


Tortesa Hold! 
Let no one try to pass! 
‘rst Lord What mean you, sir? 
Tortesa. ‘To keep you bere till you have got your story 
Pat to the tongue—the truth on't, and no more! 
Lady. Have you a doubt the bride is dead, good signor! 
Tortesa. A palace, see you, has a tricky air! 
When | am told a tradesman’s daughter's dead, 
I know the coffin holds an honest corse, 
Sped in sad earnest, to eternity ! 
But were | stranger in the streets to-day, 
And heard that an ambitious usurer, 
With lands and money having bought a lady, 
High-born and free, she died before the bridal, 
] would lay odds with him that told me of it, 
She'd rise again—before the resurrection ! 
So stand back all! If I'm to fill to-day 
The pricking ears of Florence with a hie, 
The bridal guests shall tell the tale so truly, 
And mournfully, from eyesight of the corse, 
That e’en the shrewdest listener shall beheve, 
And I myself have no misgiving of it. 
Look where they come ! 
(Monk enters fi lowed by hearers with the body, Count Falcone 
and others following. ‘Tortesa advances ) 


What's this vou bear away ! 


inv son, but stay us not! 


Tortesa 


Monk 


Fo! ow our steps, 


Tortesa. Uf thereon he the lady Isabella, 
I] ask to see her tace before she pass! 
Monk. Stand from the path, | say—it cannot be! 


ht have you to take me for a stone * 


| stand, a bridegroom, here! 


Tortesa \ hater 
See what you do! 
A minute since the jovous mnusick playing 
That promised me a ti ¢ bride 
The flow'rs are tragrant and the guests made welcome P4 
And while my heart beats at the op ning door, 

And eagerly | look to see her come— 

here enters, in her ste ad, a cove rd corse! 

And when I ask to look upon her face— 

One look—before my bride ts gone for ever— 

You find it in your hearts to say me nay! 

Shame! Shame! 
Count Fulcone 
Tortesa. 

By contract writ and seal’d—by value render’d— 

By her own promise—nay, by all save taking, 

This bodv’s mmne! I'll have it set down here, 

And wait my pleasure! See it done, my lord ! 

Or I will, for vou ' 

Monk. (To the hearers.) Set the body down! 

Tortesa. Come hither all' Nav, father, look not black ! 





tr and blushu 


(Sternly.) Lead on! 


My lord, by covenant— 


If o'er the azure temper of this blade 





There come no mist, when laid upon her lips, 
I’ll do a penance for irreverence, 
And fill your sack with penitential gold ! 
| Look well! 
(He holds his sword blade to Isabella's lips, and after watching it 
breathlessly for a moment, drops on his knee beside the hier.) 
She’s dead indeed! Lead on! 


* . * > * * * * * * 


Without betraying too much of the plot, we may give part of a 


scene in the fifth act. Isabella, the morning after her supposed death, | 


is in the house of her lover, the poor painter Angelo. Her portrait 
| (during the painting of which they had become enamoured) nearly 
‘| finished, stands on the easel, and he is near it with his pencil and 
| palette. 
Angelo. Hear me, sweet! 
Isabella. No! we'll keep a holiday, 
And waste the hours in love and idleness ! 
You shall not paint to-day, dear Angelo! 
Angelo. But listen ! 
Isabella No! I'm jealous of my picture— 
For all you give to that, is stol’n from me! 
I like not half a look, that turns away 
Without an answer from the eyes it met ! 
I care not you should see my lips’ bright colour, 
Yet wait not for the breath that floats between ! 
Angelo. Wilt listen! 
Isabella. Listen! yes, a thousand years ! 
But there’s a pencil in those restless fingers 
That you've a trick of touching to your lips, 
And while you talk,—my hand would do as well! 
And if it’s the same tale you told before, 
Of certain vigils you forgot to keep, 
Look deep into my eyes till it is done,— 
For, like the childrens’ lady-in-the-well, 
I only hark because you're looking in ! 
Will you talk thus to me ! 
Angelo Come night, I will! 
But close upon thy voice, sweet Isabella! 
There sinks a boding whisper in mine ear 
That tells of sudden parting. If ‘tis false, 
We shall have still a life-time for our love, 
But if ‘tis true, oh think, that, in my picture, 
Will lie the footprint of an angel gone! 
Let me but make it clearer ! 
Isabella Now, by heaven! 
I think thou lov’st the picture, and not me! 
So different am I, that, did I think 
To lose thee presently by death or parting, 
For thy least look, or word, or slightest motion— 
Nay—for so little breath as makes a sigh— 
I would not take, to have it pass untreasured, 
The empire of a star! 


Angelo, who while she was speaking, has made some rapid touches 
upon the canvass, dashes his pencil to the ground. 


Angelo My picture's finished ! 
Break, oh enchanted pencil! thou wilt never 
On earth again, do miracle so fair! 
Oh Isabella! as the dusky ore 
Waits for the lightning’s flash to turn to gold, 
As the dull vapour waits for Hesperus, 
Then falls in dew-drops and reflects a star, 
So waited I that fire upon thy lips 
To make my master-piece complete in beauty ! 
Isabella. This is ambition where I looked for love '— 
The fancy flattering where the heart should murmur ! 
I think vou have no heart ! 
fngelo Your feet are on it! 
The heart is ever lowly with the fortunes, 
While the proud mind sits level with a king ! 
I gave vou long ago both heart and soul— 
But only one has dared to speak to you! 
Yet, if astonishment will cure the dumb, 
Give ita kiss— 
Isabella. (Smiling.) Lo! 


. . . * . * * . * 


where it speaks at last ! 





DOMESTICK CORRESPONDENCE, 


LETTER FROM JOHN SMITH. 


Smithville, Down East, in the state of Maine, 
March Ist, 1839 


Dear Ginerat Morris—I got your very perlite letter last night. 


The same post brought it that brought your last Mirror, that had 


cousin Debbv’s letter in it. About cousin Debby'’s letter, where 


hinges so hard against me in #t, I shouldn't troubled you to 


take anv notice on’t, for | don’t think she’s worth a minding, hadn't 


it been for the very perlite request in your letter to me, that I should 


write some more letters to you and let you print “em in vour Mirror 





But I feel it my duty now to clear up my character to you a little 


in respect of truth and verassity, because some parts of Debby's 


letter seems to go almost head-foremost right against some parts of 
mine. So to set this matter to rights in short meter, gineral, I 


must sav that cousin Debby, although she’s im the main a very good 
t when anvthing nettles her considerable, she will 


And that isn’t her worst 


sort of a gal, ve 


stretch the stockin’ a little, that’s a fact 


! 


failin’; for a few years past she’s been a good deal given to break- 





So that the 


ing up matches 
have the y courting goin on, jest about as lives die as to have Debby 
get hold on't, for they know she won't rest day or night tll she’s 
turn’d the whole business topsy-turvy, and poured all the fat in 
the fire 

But that’s neither here nor there 
about Debby, nor no sich nonsense, but come right down to matters 


I ain't agoin’ to talk to you 


of more importance, that you spoke about in your letter. 
I was a good deal struck up to find that you and the New-York 
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|| folks didn’t know any more about Smithville ; and couldn’t even 
|| tell what state it was in. It is a very noted place, and has been a 
|| good many years. It turned out more soldiers to go down to Port- 
I land in the last war, than any town of its size in the state. And 
| didn’t you never hear how high politix run in our town when Adams 
and Crawford was up for president, and I and Ichabod Smith was 
run for the legislater, and how we voted till ten o'clock at night, 
tie and tie, and no choice, and then had a knock down and put the 
|| candles out, and adjourned till next day’ You must have heard 
about it, and had it in the papers there tu, for it was all the talk 
about here for months. Not know anything about Smithville! 
Seems to me ‘tain’t possible. Why, we've been represented in the 
legislater ever since our state was separated from old Massachv- 
setts. I've been there two winters myself; and though I say jr 
myself, I suppose I held as guod a rank as most any of ’em there, 
unless it was a few that was called leading members. I was ap- 
pointed on the committee on accounts and on the committee on 
dividing towns, and the speaker used to most always stop and 
speak to me as he was going out of the house after we was ad- 
journed. I can’t see how it is possible that New-York shouldn't 
know a good deal about Smithville; more especially as it jines 
Downingville, and Downingville is known by everybody in New- 
York and all over the country. And moreover, Downingville is 
only a child, as it were, of Smithville ; for they was both one town 
at first, and Smithville was the mother town, and Downingville was 
set off from Smithville in the year 1811, the year before the last 
war broke out. I don’t mean this new war that’s going on down 
here to the north-eastern boundary, but what’s always been called 


the /ast war 

It seems strange that Downingville should be known more than 
Smithville—that the child should get ahead of the mother—though 
I know it seems to be a kind of a law of nater, that children should 
out-do their parents, and make more noise in the world than their 
parents ever did. I'm considerable ahead of what my father ever 
was ; he never had a squire’s commission, nor never was a repre- 
sentative to the legislater. And then here’s our state of Maine— 
you know she’s the daughter of old Massachusetts—well, she's get- 
ting up in the world faster than ever her mother did, and is running 
She's got so big she won't take an in- 
If Great Britain plagues 
her a little about cutting down some of her pine logs, by the gra- 
cious! she don’t stop to ask no questions, but flies right in her 
face, tooth and-nail, and tells Great Britain if she wants to fight, 


ehead of her like smoke 
sult from the biggest nation in the world 


she’s the boy for her. Now old Massachusetts never would a dared 


to done that in the world. She would a looked over her shoulder 
and hollered to Uncle Sam to come and help her, as hard as she 
could scream, before she would struck a blow. But somehow or 
other I believe children do have more spnuk than their parents after 
all. Their dander seems to start quicker. ‘There’s my son John— 
you let anybody insult him or me or any of the familv, and he’s imto 
‘em ina minute. A rigiment wouldn't stop him. I should like to 
give you an account of some of his tantrums if I had time, although 
he isn’t seventeen years old till the fifth of next May 

I was glad to find you and the New-York folks thought so much 
of my “tother letter, and wants me to write again; though I fee! a 
little kind of streeked about writin’ letters for you to print in your 
Mirror along side of them are fine pieces that vou have from men 
of great lurning. Though | don’t know as I have any nevd to be 
ashamed of my lurning, for all Debby hinges as though *twasn’t as 
good as hern. She may know more than I do about need!e-work 
and grammar and these fine arts; but when vou come down to th 
solid branches, sich as ciphering, suing folks, duing town business, 
and working politix, she’s no more than a baby to me; I can wind 
her round my finger in every one of ‘em in two minutes 

You say you want me to tell you ail about Smithville and Smith- 
ville folks, where our ancestors come from, and how long thev've 
lived here, and how we've got along and built our town up and mace 
sich a smart place of it, and give you my views about matters and 
things in general. Now that, according to my notion, gineral, is 
pretty considerable of a broad question, especially the matters 4 d 
things in general; for I find there 1s a good many things in this 
world; and I guess there’s some that your New-Yorkers hain’ 
But I'm kind of puzzled to know whereaboi ts I 


better begin. I don't 


thought of yet 
snow whether I better begin at the root o! 


the matter and trace it all out mm rotation, as grandmother does whe 


she goes over the Smith tree, that Debby told you about im her let- 
ter, or whether I better begin at the top and so work down along, as 
they say the freemasons do when they build their chimblies. Some- 
times I've a good mind to begin right im amongst the matters and 
things in general, which, I take it, means animal magnetism. But I 


see Mr Joht 


along as far as 


Neal is writing for you on that subject, and has got 
the ** Notch of the White Hills” 
ow as there would be any harm in having two hands 


yoo, and 


and * the gloves 


But I don’t kr 
as there's matters and things enough in tt 


J] might 


animal magnetusm 


at the same 
world to last two of us considerable time, I don't know but 


k I should like to write along side of John Neal, he goe# 


as well, eve | will, write a little about 
tu. IT thir 


ahead so much like a steam-engine 


young folks, when they take a notion to |! 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM 
Smithfield Burying-ground.— The Apparition 
It was a bright moonshiny night, as you will see one in a hur dred— 
‘twas in the latter part of September, and the weather was jest a0 “ 
warm enough to be comfortable. “Twas a Sunday night—I bad 
my go-to-meeting clothes on, and had been over to see Sally New- 
| begin, she that’s now my dear wife, at this very blessed moment — 


I didn’t marry a Smith, but a Newbegin—I took a fancy to that 
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name, because grandmother used to say, when one got married | 

they always had to begin the world anew ; and I thought if I could | 
marry a Newbegin, my world would be already pretty well begun. | 
And I had to get up, 


And Sally was a fine gal, though I say it. 
pretty early and set up pretty late tu to gether, for most all the young 


fellers in Smithville and near about a score from Downingville was | 


after her, one while. But Sally never staid with any of ‘em but 
me, for she always took a liking to me ever since we went to schoo 
together. 

Well, this night we sot talking in the fore-room till the old brass 
clock struck twelve, and then I told Sally that I must go. She 
said she didn’t believe but what the clock was too fast. So I sot 
down again a minute, or I didn’t think it was a bit more than ten 
minutes, when the plaguy old clock struck one. I sprung and 
catched mv hat, and bid Sally good night, and started for home as 
fast as Icould go. I had to go nearly two miles; and about halfa 
mile before I got home I had to go by the burying-ground, that was 
close by the road. “Twas a very lonesome sort of a place. There 
was thick woods on ‘tother side of the road, and ‘twas nearly half a 
mile to any house. When I got along in sight of the burying-ground, 
I naturally begun to think over who was buried there; and about 
one that was always supposed to be murdered—for a good many 
folks have always thought there's been one murder committed in 
Smithville—and then I thought how aunt Jane was once frightened 
most out of her senses coming along by the burying-ground between 
daylight and dark, and always stood to it she see an apparition. I 
alwavs used to laugh at her about it, and have made her as mad as 
fire a hundred times whenever she sot out to tell the story; for I 
didn’t believe nothin’ about ghosts and apparitions ; and aunt Jane 
would always turn round to me when she got through the story, 
and say, ** well there, John, I hope if you live you'll see an ap- 
parition.”” 

I felt as if I'd done wrong in hurting aunt Jane's feelings so many 
times, for she’s a clever creatur as ever lived; and then the 
thought come over me as I got along within about twenty rods of 
the corner of the burying-ground, * what if aunt Jane's wish should 
My flesh kind of crawled a little, but I wouldn't mind 


come true ! 
it—apparitions wasn’t nothin but old women’s whims—I clinched 
my hands a little tighter and walked along—and begun to whistle a 
little; not very loud, but a low tune, jest to show that I wasn’t 
afraid. The dark shadows of the woods begun to fall across the 
road, for the moon had got down some wavs behind the trees. It 
seemed as if the place was dreadful still; and I felt my flesh 
I stopped whistling—the place was so still I couldn't 


My hair 
ris right up, and I thought my heart would a jumped out of my 


crawl again 
whistle—when all at once I heard a most ferrible groan 
mouth. It wasn't so loud a groan as some, but a low, distressed, 
awful sound, sich as I never heard before in my life. 1 stopped 
nor ‘tother; my feet 


short, for I couldn't move a step one way 


seemed to grow to the ground. The groan come agin, and the 
shudders run over me like a streak of lightning. The sound seemed 
to be a little ways ahead of me, and as I looked along, about a half 
dozen rods, I see a white thing, about as long as a coffin, laying 
across the road. I couldn't feel no skeerder than I was before, but 
the sweat began to pour off of me like rain. The groan come agin, 
and J was sure it come from the white thing across the road It 
looked about as large as a man, and white enough to be a winding- 


sheet wrapped round it 





I begun to feel it was possible there might be sich things as ap- 
paritions, and J felt like death to think I had hurt aunt Jane's feel- 
ings so much about it. It didn’t still 
I thought at first I would speak to it; but I couldn't 
What 


failed before—I went back a few steps, keeping my 


move any, but laid and 


groaned 
could I do? My courage 


face all the time 


muster courage enough never 
towards the apparition; for I couldn't help feeling convinced now, 
that "fras an apparition I could go home another way, by going 
round nearly three miles—but what good would that do? appari- 
tions could go faster than I could. I went back a few steps farther, 
without taking my eyes off of :—It didn’t follow me, but laid still in 
the same place I be wun to t¢ el my courage come a littlee—I never 

know what to do—I couldn't go for- 


But IT didn't 
ward, and I wouldn't go back. ] picke d 


was a coward 
up a little round stone, 
about as large as alhhen’s egg, and threw it towards the appanition— 
not hard, but rolled it along on the ground, jest far enough to hit it 


d and fell 


easy. Tn a moment it sprung up on eer down again, 


twice ; and groane d louder than ever But I minded, both times it 
fell, it didn’t fall towards me, but from me. After a minute or two, 
I thought I'd try that motion again. I threw another stone. ‘The ap. 
partion eprung up on tts feet yest as it did before, and fell down again, 


At th 


» along a few steps nearer, once mn a wi 


with its head from me s my courage begun to come a little 
more, and J ventured to 
The appar 
every time I threw a stone, 
from me. At 
come down hetween the 


throwing a stone ion seemed to be atraid of me, and 


it would seem to jump about its length 


got along to a place where the moonshine 


last it 

trees on to it, and ] got up within about 
ce 

ht as a feather— 


two rods of it, and al! at once my heart was as lig 


It was nothing but uncle John Smith's old hog, that had got his 
fore feet both up through his yoke, and was half-choked to death, 
A fiddle-stick 


take your apparitions, sad J, and I went whistling half the way 


and could only spring up on his hind feet and groan 
home, determined to hecter aunt Jane about her apparitions harder 
than ever 

In respect of your invitation, gineral, for me to come to New- 
York and make a visit, 
I've always wanted to sce that are place, and if I can bring my bu- 
siness about so as to make it convenient, I think I shall doit. I re- 
Main your sincere friend, JOHN SMITH, ESQUIRE. | 


there’s nothing would suit me better, for 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


INFELICITOUS NAMES. 





BY WILLIAM COX. 





(Concluded from our last number.) 


Yer am I sensible that ] am the victim of a wide-spread and 
deeply-rooted injustice. My reason tells me that this feeling against 
and in favour of particular names and sounds is nothing more than 
the effects of whim, fancy, prejudice, habit, association 

Had there come over to England five hundred years ago, some 


marauding Norman baron, y'clept Sir Reginald de Swipes, probably 
at this time Swipes might have been a gallant, high-sounding title, 
and they would have substituted some other abbreviation for small-ale 

Would that it had been so! 

But it is principally the poets, romance writers, and other fiction- 
ists that have created and kept alive this delusion concerning names 
In their works they have annexed certain virtues and certain vices ; 
certain graces and certain vulgarities, to certain classes of names, 


and these names have in consequence, and by long continuance in 
such courses, become habitually and conventionally either virtuous 
or vicious, graceful or vulgar. Other sort of writers retain a few 
intermediate ones, of an equivocal character, to suit the half-and-hal! 
folks and the repentant sinners ; but there is no mistaking the twe 





extremes. Take up ten novels, and in nine out of the ten, if your 
eye lights on a Beverley, a Mortimer, or a Stanley, be sure that all 
sorts of brave, neble, generous, and high-spinted qualities and pro- 
perties appertain to these gentlemen. If you see mention made of a 
Ruthven or a Markham, ten to one but the former is the dark, design- 
ing, diabolical villain of the piece And the latter his confederate, 
agent, or tool ; and if there is a Potts or a Snubbs, the inference to 
be drawn is obvious 

There is even an arbitrary classification, though not so marked, of 
the pretty names of the heroines. Ifyou see any Fannies, Marias, FI- 
lens, or Jessies, reckon with confidence on their being soft, sensitive, 
pensive, meek, mild, engaging, blue-eyed damsels—victims or in 
tended victims. And if there be an Augusta, an Eleanor, a Caro- 
line, ora Lady Jane, you may safely predict that they are high- 
souled, high-principled, proud, lofty, black-eyed, black-haired, high 
Inde ed 


so well understoed has this sort of thing become, that any one tol 


born dames—amuable or otherwise, as it may chance to suit 


erably conversant with such matters, glancing through a novel or 
reading the characters of a new play, can, without hesitation, pick 
out the hero and heroime, the doating father, the avaricious guardian, 
the fop, the scoundrel, the lawyer, merely by the name. Should 
my unfortunate one appear im any new piece, it would signify, as 


plainly as if there were a stage direction appended ton, “a low 


fellow,” or “ waiter at a pot-house.” 
It is too bad. Much unhappiness has been caused in the actual 
world by such absurd distinctions 

What, let me ask, is the use of any man possessing the habits, 
manners, feelings, and education of a gentleman, should he unfor- 
tunately happen to be called Muggs or Suggs? 

Our elder and more vigorous novelists did not countenance this 
unfairness, but called their heroes Jones, and Pickle, and Random— 
Andrews, and Adams, and Humphrey Clinker; but their pany suc 
cessors fairly swamped them. They never thought of human nature 
or actual life ; but were all for nobility, gentility, and noble or vil 
lanous-looking impersonations of the virtues and the vices 

Much preferable was the open and direct system of the dramatists 
by the name intended to shadow 


W het 


they called a fellow “ Swash-buckler,”’ you knew what you had t 


of the olden tune. 
forth the habits, disposition, and employment of the man 


They plainly 


The very name of Sir Epicure Mammon ts the 
and when Wart, Fribble, Mouldy, and 


expect from him 
character half-sketched ; 
Bulleaif appear upon the stage, their titles give force and significance 
to replies which the business of the scene necessarily renders too 
brief to give a clear idea of their characters. But those names did 


no harm in common every-day life. They were attached to indi 


viduals, not to classes. ‘They appertamed to a particular character 


in a particular play, and there the matter begun andended. There 
was not two Sir Epicure Mammons, or two Sir Frivolous Fashions 
nor anv settled rule which marked out Howard as being synonymous 
with gallantry and good-looks, or affixed the stigma of baseness and 
vulgarity upon Dawson and Scout 

It was very unhandsome in my Lord Byron, because he happened 
to be blessed with a noble and chivalrous name himself, to sneer at 
those less fortunately circumstanced— 
' What a name’ 


*Oh Cottle’ Amos Cottle 


pose it had su happene d that he had himself been called Cotth 





ustead of Byron, as the saying is—** how could he have helped it 


Would he, on that account, have shut up all the woes and misan- 


thropy, real and imaginary, 1 the breast of a Cottle, which fo 
Would the 


’ 


such ready vent from the bosom ofa Byron’ 
* Fare thee well' and if for ever’ 
not have been written; and would Childe Harold have travelled 
through Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor 
without saying anything about it? 
If so, let us be thankful he wae a Byron, and not a Cottle 
He might 
It was 


Sull it was unfair to attack poor Amos on that ground 
have abused his poetry, but ought to have spared his name 
not the man’s fault; it was like lampooning a personal deformity 

But it was not Byron alone ; Canning, who was a statesman and 
'a legislator ; and ought to have known better, has a fling both at 

him and his relative— 


“It was not the Cottle who Alfred* made famous, 
But Joseph of Bristol, the brother of Amos.” 
Shame—shame ! 
But Amos and myself are alike the victims of an absurd prejudice 
I will put one more case, in order to show its manifest injustice 
What can be finer than those lines in Childe Harold, Canto HJ 
Stanza twenty-nine, on the Field of Waterloo 


’ 


“ Their praise is hymn'd by loftier harps than mine ; 
Yet one I would select trom that proud throng, 
Partly because they blend me with his line, 

And partly that I did his sire some wrong 

And partly that bright names will hallow long ; 

And his was of the bravest, and when shower'd 

The death-bolts deadliest thinn’d files along, 

Even where the thickest of war's tempest lower'd, 

They reached no nobler breast than thine, young, gallant Howard "’ 

1} 


But suppose the young man had He would 


but what in 


een called Muggs ? 
have fought and fallen just as bravely, just as nobly 

that case would have become of his lordship's love, admiration, and 
sense of retributive justice. The poor fellow would have died if not 
**unhonoured,” at least “ unsung ;"' for Muggins rhymes not to anv- 
thing I know of except Huggins, and both are pecuharly inappli- 


His 


lordship would not have run the risk of setting the eriticks a sneer 


cable for poetical purposes, according to our present ideas 


ing and the publick a laughing, and Mugyins would have died un 
known 
On what shght causes does our chance of immortality depend 
Now Swipes rhymes to many things, but thev are all of the same 
low and ignoble character—* wipes,” 
No, it is—I feel it is- unpossible 


- Stipe Ns ** pape 8," and so on 


to raise or dignify it 


But my feelings again get the better of me 
. . 
It is much to be wondered how such names, together with hosts 


ot evervday occurrence, ever get a footing in the world We can 
account for many very casily. 

The 
the Harrisons and the Collinsons, the 


sons of Ro , Hob, Tom 


(Mf these there rs an infinite 


ros — 
Ro sons and the Ho sons, the Tomsons and the Rensons, 


Johnsons and the Jacksons, 


Ben, Harry, Co 


variety 





are all plainly enough the 
lin, John and Jack 

So also the Smiths, the Glovers, the Dwers, the Carpe nters, the 
lavlors, the Masons, clearly originate with persons following mecha 
nical and laborious ocet pations and handicrafts m the olden time 
The Clerks and the Per 


Archers and the Bowmens. L 


mens are equally oovious So are the 


keowise the Cooks 
Neither would it puzzle a conjarer to account for the numerous 


family of the colours—the Blacks, Whites, Browns, Greens, Scar 








i€ts, ete 

he Blackbirds, Nightingales, Goldfinches, Swans, Peacocks, 
Dacks, Drakes, Hawks, ete, might have arisen from their be ng 
attached before there was any re wt forms of baptism, to tadiv 
duals on account of their tuneful, ostentatious, uncleanly, or rapa 
cious habits, and have descended to thee offspring 

The Balls, Calfs, Hoggs, Pigs, and other bestial tiles for che 
tian men, may have had their orgin m the real or fancied resen 
blances, mn qualities or disposition of the remote progenitors of the 
present race of iB Ils, Calts Hogys, and Pigs, to the q alities and 
dispositions of those seve ral animals 

The Ba ons must have been a collateral branch of the Hogys 

The numerous families of the Lions and the Lambs, which are the 
occasion of so many beaut newspaper kes when one of cac 
kind he down together, must have pertained to the meek a 
warlike in past ages 

The Fishes must anciently ve be A maritime tribe rot 
swimmers 

The Fishers were probably a rapacious and cunning $0 
the Hooks and Hookers to } der and destroy the F 

The Norths, So snd Easts must have emigrated from 
those points and e Snow tl . d Rams, have bec i yrnie 
way conn ed w the clem x, W ‘ me ev bear 

The Hills, the Dales, the R the Clifis, the Lakes, the Woe 
the Greenwoods, the Forests, { the Mountains, must formerly 
have bee i Hal-o’-th-Hill, Das o*-th-Dale Reob-o'-th Rock, Clen ‘ 
th-Clil, and so on, to dis vsh them from other Tals, Dans, Rol 
or Clems, and the distinction has s« tled up the ‘ coendants 

The Towers, Hill-houses, Hardeast! were doubtless very f 
midable and npreg ne gol ne j ‘ \ 

Phe Graces and Well-belove stack of a recent and purita 
derivation. They do not nie nind. Neither are there many Saints 

Without much difficulty also may such ovfre titles as Shee; 
shanks, Lor ole llow, He avevsice Ramsbottom, et , be aeco toad te 

I abstam from anv « ervations on the orig of such ne . 
the Cravens and the Ce Phew present ‘ rs may lu 
rave as hons. Besides, ut does not beconn one circa ct 
s | am to make eral or easant ret 1s 

All these and many others are oly $ | twhat | 
want to know Is, how ch unaces t ‘ scomily tithe as 
Muggs, Wiegins. », Clutterbuck, & Snooks, Higgi 
tom, and a host of others, too wumer sto mention, first found their 
way into the work Who mvented them’ Who proy avated them’ 
Above all—who wes the first Swipes Are such tithes Teutonick, 
Sclanonick, or Celtick liad they their on in the Scandinay 
forests, Or anu vy the logs of Just d De t ev belo oto the 
rivinal Britons, or did any of them come from Saxony with Hengist 
and Horsa’ Had Tagan Pomerania to do with them’ Did t 
Romans find them on the British islands ? Does Cesar in his Com 


mentanes make anv mention of a person of the name of Clutter 
buck ; or, to go farther back, did the Phanicians on their landing 
on on 
find any pated savage rejoicing in the name of Swipes; or did the 
I ~ - } 


import the perpetuator o! that abomination ’ 


* He wrote a foolish epick, of which Alfred the Great was the hero 
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Riddles ! mysteries ! how are ye to be solved? In the words of || ponderous engine rattles along the pavement with snch vehemence, 


Ossian—* dark clouds roll before my sight.” Prosaically speaking, 
I cannot tell anything about the matter. But nothing is more cer- 
tain than that they (the names) must have had a beginning. 


that your very bed trembles beneath you—the relentless chief shouts 
| through his trumpet with appalling vigour—the watchman strikes 
| the side-walk with his well-seasoned club, the echo from which 
| reverberates with fearful distinctness; the ragged followers of the 


Some of them seem to have been created for the express purpose | camp, hammer at your street-door until you are doubtful whether 


of leading people into the sin of punning. 


of Goodenough, for instance, handed down to posterity by the epi- 
gram committed on the occasion of the celebrated doctor of that | 


name, preaching before the House of Lords— 


**'Twas well-enough that Goodenough 
Before the House should preach, 
For sure-enough right had-enough 
Were those he'd got to teach.” 


The old clerical name | your own house is not on fire; and at length, what with alarm and 


vexation, you are fain to submit to your fate by leaping on the floor, 
and raising the sash to take an observation 

If the night is dark, that optical illusion which has led many a 
| poor wight to follow the light of a city fire, until it seemed, like the 


| fountains of Tantalus, to recede from his approach, causes you to | 


| hastily array yourself in suitable apparel to encounter the night air ; 
and a moment finds you among the moving mass—shouting FIRE ! 


| at the top of your voice, determined if compelled to the encounter | 


What a temptation for witticisms of an inferiour description, more || to demean yourself like a well-bred citizen, by extending to your 


especially as the poor gentleman happened to be a clergyman. 


often would be annoyed in his day by his friends wishing they were 


He | neighbours the same interesting information, which the amiable rab- 


\\ble lavished on you. And now the scene really becomes exciting 
—the rolling engines have imparted to you a portion of the ardour 


G P ing at once his goodness || 
Joodenough like him, or his enemies calling 8 |'which animates their leather-capped propellers; you forget that 


and his identity in question by insinuating that Goodenough was not 
' 


Goodenough. 
Small, Stout, Long, and Short have been of infinite comfort from 


time immemorial, to those who could not muster the skeleton of a 


joke in any other way. 


Some names, such as Shrimp, Snipe, Chicken, have a henpecked 


| street after street has been passed, since you emerged from your 
| door ; your walk insensibly increases to a trot, your trot to a gallop 
|, —until nearly exhausted, you are confronted by the curling flames 

If you are deeply interested in the stock of a Fire Insurance 
|| Company, your first reflection leads you to ponder on the risks 
taken in that locality—if in the jobbing trade, your memory reverts, 
with surprising facility, to the debtor side of your ledger, to ascer- 


sound. [But the most obnoxious I know of in this respect, is Goto-| tain whether the names of the sufferers are therein recorded ; and, 


bed. Think of the effect of a lady addressing her spouse by this 


title in anything but the mildest of tones, especially before company. 


Yet there was a Mr. Gotobed, a party in a duel, which “came off” 
What had such a 
Nothing could make hia | 


in England lately and which terminated fatally. 

man to do with sanguinary proceedings? 

appear heroical in the publick eye. The valiant Gotobed! 
It is an old adage that 


* Company in distress 
Makes the trouble the less,” 


and I sometimes find a melancholy pleasure and a sad relief in 


perusing the Directory and noting down the large proportion of in- 
congruous and infelicitous names which it contains, and I at times 
succeed in reasoning myself into a state of comparative resignation 
But no sooner do I dress myself and go back among 
my feliow-creatures, than some incident occurs which shakes my 


with my lot. 


nerves, suffuses me with blushes, and perfectly drives me to despair 
For instance, | meet my friend Tom Dashwood. 


way of speaking intolerably loud in the street 
“ Well, Swipes !"’ he bawls, ‘* how are you!’ 
People look 
“ Pretty well, Tom,” I reply, in a mild undertone, in the hope 
that he may pitch his note by mine. In vain. 


The world may think very little of my name, but Tom seems to 
have a particular fancy for it, and interlards his conversation with— | 


* Well, Swipes!” “I tell you what, Swipes!" * Swipes, my boy ! 
what do you think '" ete. 

At last I shake him by the hand, bid him good morning, and 
fancy myself clear of him. Vain hope. I have not proceeded ten 
yards when there comes upon my ear the horrid sound— 

“ Swipes !" 

Some young ladies are passing. 
“Swipes! Swipes! I say !" 
The young ladies look. 


I pretend not to hear. 


An officious urchin pulls me by the coat—** Gentleman calling of 


you, sir.’ 
a again turn round, and Tom bawls out, at the top of his voice— 
** Swipes, will you go to the fancy-ball to-night '"’ 

Swipes and a fancy-ball!| What a combination ! 
The ladies look at me and then at each other. 
oblique glances ensue—a whisper—a titter—a visible eflort not to 

laugh 
‘Torture! Such things are of perpetual occurrence. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


THE CITY OF FIRES. 


New-York may be appropriately termed, par excellence, the 
“City of Fires!" No other metropolis can exhibit so imposing an 
array of conflagrations—nor can any compete with it in the rapidity 
with which they are extinguished. To one unaccustomed to such 
displays, the speed with which a sea of flame is annihilated is little 
less than miraculous. You are horrour-struck at viewing erections of 
the most combustible description exposed to the combined action of 
vast sheets of flame, and a raging wind, and before you have time 
to reflect on the property likely to be destroyed, the exposure to be 
endured, and the lives placed in jeopardy—behold! the destructive 
element is conquered—its crimson tongues, which hissed detiance, 
are silenced, and the languid struggles of the palsied flames, ex- 
hibit the impotence of the dying Gladiator. Although I have become 
so far identified with the city by a residence from childhood, that 
its sights and sounds are incorporated with my earliest recollections ; 
yet even in me the occurrence of an imposing fire at night creates 
no little excitement and interest. First, the slow-measured chimes 
of the great bell on the City-Hall come booming over the roofs of the 
houses, insinuating themselves into your ear in the dead watches of 
the night, when your senses are locked in oblivion; and if you are 
a heavy sleeper, and the mammoth sentinel fails to arouse you, 
there are brazen tongues of lesser note which, one by une, swell the 
nocturnal chorus until the most deeply magnetized slumberer ts 
startled by their rude summons. But if fatigue and lassitude cause 
you to turn sluggishly on your side, and endeavour, by burying 
yourself under the coverlets, to shut out the discordant notes ; lay 
not the flattering unction to your soul that success has crowned 
your exertions. Lo! from beneath your casement the cry of Fire! 
Fire!! Fire!!! is screamed with sufficient force and energy to 
frighten you frum your propriety—and, as if that was not enough, the 


‘Tom is a rat- 
tling, vivacious, good-hearted fellow, but he has a most unpleasant 


A succession ef 


||if exempt from the calamities incident to either position, you 
| look, with that placid composure, on the scene, which ancient and 
|| modern philosophers have ever exhibited when dwelling on the 
|| mishaps of their particular friends! But soon the enthusiasm of the 
\\less sober portion of the crowd communicates itself to your inner 
j;man ; you view, with thrilling interest, the movements of yonder 
|| fireman, who has ascended to the peak of the roof of an elevated 
building, the interiour of which is in flames ; you hold your breath, 
|\as he quits the falling rafters to perch, like an eagle, on the brick or 
|| stone abutment which trembles beneath his weight, and are dizzy 
with gazing on his form, now blackened with smoke, now crimson 
| with flame ; until your alarm is converted into admiration as you see 
{j him grasp the pipe and shout, with perfect self-possession, * play 
jaway, number eight!” But soon the sounds rapidly increase in 
|, breadth and volume. Engine after engine rolls along, until scores 
|| are stationed around the scene of action; the foremen and assistant 
|| foremen direct the course of their machines from point to point; the 
|| junior members of the brotherhood fly withthe speed of thought from 
| front to rear, and rear to front, displaying all the impetuosity of 
youth, with all the irregularity of mexperience. ‘The well-disct- 
|plined senior with anxious, but collected countenance directs his 
|| efforts with precision and force. The more timid of the unhoused 
|| sufferers rush along in wild alarm, while the self-possessed gather 
jup the frag:nents, snatched from the devouring element, and are 
|}occupied in transporting them to a place of safety. But a huge 
|] coloma of flame and smoke now pierces the heavens, and the crash 
of falling timbers, and masses of brick and stone, is heard high above 
the din. The well-trained fireman has just quitted his perilous 
|| station on the wall, and covered with cinders, ashes, and mortar, 
appears unhurt among his comrades 
|| And now look about you, if a lover of the picturesque, and view 
| a seene worthy of the delineation of a Hogarth. Stretch as far as 
the eye can reach on either hand, the motly crowd are illuminated 


by the ocean of flame which rolls and darts from side to side, as if 


lashing itself into fury, preparatory to a final struggle. Here may 
| be seen standing out in bold relief the haggard lineaments of Vice— 
the bloated face and distended eye-balls of Dissipation—the fierce 
glance of Passion—the clouded visage of Anxiety—the wrinkled 


brow of Care—the furrowed cheek of Gref—the withered form of 


| Disease—the tattered garb of Penury. Yonder stands the pam- 
pered favourite of Wealth jostled by the beggar who was but now 
spurned from his door ; virtue and vice, male and fernale—all con- 
ditions, sexes, colours and ranks, are here mingled in temporary fel- 
lowship—every feature exposed, and every form distinct in the glare 
of this artificial day. 

|| But the scene appears not alone to the eye 
which agitates the human breast here finds a voice 


Every emotion 
The wild ery 


of terrour, the boisterous shout of merriment, the reckless glee of 


boyhood, the feeble wail of mfancy, the agonizing shrek of suffering, 
the rude rebuke of austerity, the alluring accents of deceit, the stern 
mandates of authority, are all blended in strange discord 

The wily courtezan 1s playing her insinuating tale into the charmed 
ear of some country dupe; the curious searcher after hidden se- 
crete accost each by-stander, in turn, to ascertain the cause of the 
conflagration, the names of the sufferers, and the amount of loss ; 
the mechanick whispers to his fellow that it's an il] wind that blows 
nobody any good ; the thirsty wine-bibber seeks a convenient ta- 
vern; the lark out on a “spree” jeers and elbows every one he 
meets, until some * ugly customer” lays him sprawling in the gut- 
ter: the engineer issues his orders through his speaking-trumpet— 
the crackling flames chronicle the progress of events; the sufferer 
laments his fate, and all the opposite and varied feeling of the throng 
burst audibly on the ear of the listener. 

But ere long the raging element wanes before the powerful ef- 
forts of the firemen; the gaping crowd, one by one, steal away to 
their several places of residence; the successful pick-pocket bears 
off his ill-gotten wealth to enjoy a mght of debauchery, and on the 
morrow becomes the tenant of a prison ; and, before you are aware, 
the multitude have vanished, and you are comparatively a@/one 

Such 1s the New-York fire. That there is a certain wild excite- 
ment connected with the discharge of the duties of a fireman can- 
not be doubted. It arouses the energies of the enthusiastick, and 
appeals to the pride of the daring. A New-York fireman 1s indeed 
a study. The class to which it belongs is unique. Every true mem- 
ber of the department is an enthusiast. His engine is to him, what 
Bucephalus was to Alexander. By no meaner hand must its rapid 
course be steered. He will do battle with a giant who questions 
the superiority of his machine. What! any other engine overflow 


“the savey number eight?" The assertion is monstrous! not to 
be endured—blood can scarcely wash out the insult! 
Sleeping with one eye open, he is ever ready for an alarm. The 


first tap of the bell arouses him from slumber, and ere it has 
* tolled thrice,” he has sped on his way. Compensation, in any 
| shape, he spurns ; 
| Heisa jolly volunteer, rescuing life and property from destruc- 
| tion for the love he bears the human race. A utilitarian in precept 
; and practiee, the drone receives no countenance from him. 





| scorns timidity, but sluggishness is his abhorrence. A philan- 
| thropist in its most enlarged sense; neither friendship nor enmity 


quickens or retards his movements. Onward ! is his motto, and he 
lives up to its exactions. 
Like a true patriot, he has enlisted for the campaign, and will not 
pause till the enemy is routed. View yon ancient relick of the ce- 
| partment. He is an exempt fireman. Unable to compete with his 
youthful successors, his soul is, nevertheless in the contest. Ho- 
vering around the scene, he cheers the active and rebukes the Slug- 
gard. He remembers the days of his glory, and sighs to think they 
will never return. The heart of the true fireman is open as the day 
to melting charity. 7 

For the widow or orphan ef a deceased brother, his purse is ever 
ready. Like all brave men, he is courteous to the fair, and the 
Adonis of a ball-room will not hand a lady to her ‘station in the 
cotillion with more genuine grace than that with which he escorts 
the alarmed female sufferer to a place of security. Personal hazard 
is with him a plaything. He sports with danger and laughs at 
peril. Although, occasiunally, the hero of his own tale, yet he is 
no egotist. He attracts your attention to the scenes in which his 
own prowess Is conspicuous ; yet the whole is related as a matter 
of course, and not events to excite either wonder or admiration 
The victor is in an hundred fights, yet, like the throne-dispensor of 
Europe, he met his Waterloo at the great fire of December 1835. 

Deserted by his natural ally, and assailed by adverse elements, 
he was fain to resign lis watery sceptre to the powers of the ice 
king. But, unlike the Corsican conqueror, no St. Helena chains his 
energies, and the defeat of the hour has beenamply avenged. Obe- 
dience to orders is his cardinal duty; but attachment, not fear, 
prompts the ready compliance. He serves his chief with the fidelity 
due toa trusty comrade rather than a haughty superiour. 

The rallying cry of the leader is ** come!’ and he follows—for 
the dangers he braves have been encountered by his chief. Rocked 
as it were in the cradle of excitement, his feelings are proverbially 
ardent, but the hostility of the moment finds no lodgment in his 
breast: with due reparation ceases all remembrance of wrong 
The romantick attachment to his machine may be observed in the 
beauty of its decorations. The elaborate polish of the brass work, and 
the elegant painting on the barrel are tokens of his regard. To sum 
up all, the New-York fireman is a gencrous friend, a good citizen, 
and a disinterested philanthropist. May the fountain of his happi- 
ness be exhaustless as his benevolence. — Madisonian j 


THE KING AND THE TROUBADOUR. 


Every reader of history knows that King Réne was fonder of mu- 
sick and poetry that of the arts of war and politicks. In the early 
part of his reign, before he had become utterly helpless and con- 
temptible by his neglect of affairs of state, his majesty, while listen- 
ing to the musical voice of his daughter Margaret, was informed by 
an officer of his court that a wandering minstrel desired access tu 
his royal presence, in order that he might exhibit his skill in the 
joyous science. King Rene, at all times too much interested in 
love and musick, rejoiced that another novelty would regale his ears 
with some romantick ditty of chivalry and love: be commanded that 
the wanderer should be welcomed, and his wants provided for, and 
that in the evening he should be permitted to exercise his skill im the 
presence of the royal musician and his court. The king's com- 
mands were obeyed, and the stranger was hospitably attended to by 
the officers of the royal household 

Evening came, and King Réne took his seat in his hall, with his 
danghter by his side: Margaret was not more than seventeen, ve 
her appearance exhibited more marks of thought than is common to 
females of that tender age. ‘The fact was that there was a dormant 
spirit of ambition in the lady which only wanted bringing out. The 
frivolties of her father’s court were as distasteful to her as her own 
inditference to his favourite pursuits was tothe king. She would 
occasionally, to please the king, exhibit her own skill, which was by 
no means small, in his favourite pursuits ; but she delighted more 
in listening to the histories of actual waz and politicks, than to 
stories of wandering knights and faithful damsels, which were the 
jov of her father’s heart. The minstrel entered the hall, and was 
brought to the footstool ofthe king. He was a fair-haired youth o 
twenty, with light blue eyes, and a mild expression of countenance 
To King Réne’s inquiries he answered that he was ot England, and 
that, attracted by the fame of the sovereign before whom he stood, 
he had wandered thus far in the hope of obtaining the highest reward 
to which a minstrel could aspire—the approbatien of King Réne 

The king bade him exhibit his skill in his profession, and prom- 
ised favour and promotion if he proved worthy. The vouthfol wan- 
derer obeyed, and sung one of those imterminable ditties to us mod- 
erns unknown, and which, if attempted, would not be listened to 
but, at the time of which we speak, nothing was more common than 
for the lovers of musick to listen with patience toa lay of eight hovrs 

King Réne was delighted with the youth's performance, and, for 
a wonder, his youthful daughter exhibited the same pleasure. The 
theme of his song was, that a youthful king, disdaiming to marry as 
mere policy or chance directed, wandered from his native kingdom, 
through various realms, to seek a wife such as his youthful fancy 
had pictured : how he had at length found a princess of such rare 
and excellent beauty, that his heart was captivated—how, in the 
capacity of minstrel, this wandering king had wooed and won the 
daughter of the king of France. 

The English minstrel was taken into high fovour by King Réne : 
he remained for weeks at his castle, and, during that time, had gained 
favour in the eyes of Réne’s household bv his disinterestedness— 
the king's profuse gifts to himself he distributed among his officers 

One evening the king was seated in his hall, expecting the ap- 
pearance of his favourite, but he appeared not! The king was in 
terrour lest some harm had befallen the young Englishman. The 
castle was searched ; at least a chamberlain returned in breathless 
haste, and communicated something to the king, who immediately 
arose and accompanied the chamberlain to the gardens of the palace 
In a bower was found the minstrel fast asleep; on a seat by his 
side was the Princess Margaret, anxiously watching him! King 
Réne was romantick, but not quite such a fool as to rejoice that a 
daughter of his should love a wandering minstrel. He awoke the 
youth, and bitterly reproached his daughter with her anworthy al- 
tachment. The vouth remained silent for awhile, at last he spoke. 
and, in the most dignified manner, requested an audience of the king 

| There was something so noble in his manner that he king complied 

Reader, the wandering minstrel was Henry of England! And 
the romance of their love may account for the intensity of devotion 


| with which the high-souled Margaret regarded her layro and untor- 


He | tunate husband, notwithstanding his weaknesses and follies 
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LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


Errects or Gamsiinc.—A letter from Beraun, in Bohemia, ad- |! 
dressed to the Droit, mentions a melancholy instance of the effects 
of a passion for gambling. The Count de Gravellaksky, descended 
from one of the richest families in Bohemia, about two years ago 
came into possession, in his twenty-fifth year, of his fortune, 
amounting to filteen millions of francs. He soon afterwards lost at 
jay, in Milan, one million two hundred and fifty thousand francs, 
and subsequently at Vienna, two millions of francs, and at Prague, 
seven hundred and fifty thousand francs. These severe reproofs | 
did not check his career. He became deeply in debt, and at length | 
sold not only his alienable domains, but the life-interest in those 
settled on his descendants. He was at length reduced to the 
utmost distress ; but so strong did his infatuated reliance upon the 
goddess of chance remain, that, in the hope of recovering her ta- 
yours, he issued several forged bills of exchange, and raised money 
on them. Among these were some on the house of Messrs. Klalen- 
heim and Co., of Beraun, which he discounted at Gratz. By a! 
chance, one of the partners came to Gratz, and hearing of these ac- 
ceptances, informed the holders of the fraud. The count was | 
arrested and imprisoned, but made his escape, and reached Beraun 
under a false name, and in the assumed character of a journeyman 
cabinetmaker. He was, however, soon discovered, and confined in | 
the dungeon of the prison, where, on going the following morning | 
to conduct him back to Gratz, the officers of justice tound him 
dead, the unfortunate count having strangled himself with his cravat. | 


Srrance TaLe.—Lord T being out of town, his house was 
left in charge of a female servant. The plate was lodged at his 
banker's. A letter came to say that his lordship would be in town 
on such a day, and desiring that the plate might be got ready the 
evening before. ‘The servant took the letter to my lord’s brother, || 
who said there was no doubt of the hand-writing. The banker ex- | 
pressed the same certainty, and immediately delivered the plate 
The servant being apprehensive of thieves, spoke to their butcher, 
who lent her a stout dog, which was shut up in the room with the 
plate. Next morning a man was found dead in the room, his throat | 
being torn out by the dog; and upon examination, it proved to be 
my lord's brother. The matter was carefully hushed, and a report 
spread that he was gone abroad. 

VEGETABLE oRIGINS.—Turnips and carrots are thought indigenous 
roots of France. Our cauliflowers came from Cyprus; our artichokes 
from Sicily; lettuce from Cos, a name corrupted into Gause ; shal- 
lots, or eschallots, from Ascalon. I have been reading on the sub- 
yect, and was struck with the numerous ideas on commerce and ci- 
vilization which may arise froma dinner. Will you have a dessert 
from memory! The cherry and filbert are from Pontus, the citron 
from Media, the chestnut from Castana in Asia Minor, the peach 
and the walnut from Persia, the plum from Syria, the pomegranate 
from Cyprus, the quince from Cydon, the olive and fig trom Greece, 
as are the best apples and pears, though also found wild in France, 
and even here. The apricot is from Armenia 

FonTeneLte.—Wit, or even what the French term esprit, seems 
little compatable with feeling. Fontenelle was a great egotist, 
and thought of nothing but himself. One of his old acquaintances 
went one day to see him at his country house, and said he had come 
to eat a bit of dinner. ** What shall we have’ Do you like ‘spara- 
gus?” said Fontenelle. ‘If you please; but with ol’ “Oil! I 
prefer them with sauce.’ “ But sauce disagrees with me,” replied 
the guest. ** Well, well, we shall have them with oil.” Fontenelle 
then went out to give his orders ; but on his return found his poor 
acquaintance dead of an apoplexy. Running to the head of the 
stairs, he called out, ** Cook! dress the ‘sparagus with sauce.” 





Fisu 1x rasnion —When fashions are worn out at Paris, the 
milliners send the antiquated articles to the north, that is, to Swe- 
den or Russia. A vessel deeply laden with such merchandise was 
ran down in the channel of St. Petersburgh. Next day a salmon 
was caught in the Neva, dressed in a white satin petticoat ; and in 
the same net were found two large cod, with muslin handkerchiefs 
around their necks. The sharks and porpoises were observed in 
gowns of the latest taste ; and hardly was there a fish that did not 
display some of the freshest Parisian fashions that had never visited 
the North 

Sentiment.— What is called sentimental writing, though it be 
understood to appeal solely to the heart, may be the product of a 
bad one. One would imagine that Sterne had been a man of a verv 
tender heart—vet I know, from indubitable authority, that his 
mother, who kept a school, having ran im debt, on account of an 
extravagant daughter, would have rotted in jail, if the parents of her 
scholars had not raised a subscription for her. Her son had too 
much sentiment to have any feeling. A dead ass was more impor- 
tant to him than a living mother. 

Tue Birer pir.—A noble ford a short time ago applied to a pawn- 
broker to lend him one thousand guimeas on his wife's jewels, for 
which he had paid four thousand. ** Take the articles to pieces,” 
said his lordship, ** number the stones, and put false ones in their 
place, my lady will not distinguish them.” ** You are too late, my 
lord,” said the pawnbroker,; * your lady has stolen a march upon 
vou ; these stones are false, [ bought the diamonds of her ladyship a 
twelvemonth ago.” 

Mr. same* w. wattack.—The company of the National theatre 
has united iu a subseription for the presentation of a salver, a pitcher, 
and twe cups, to the talented and estimable lessee, James W. Wal- 
lack. ‘he whole affair was conducted by Messrs. Mitchell and 
Williams, with consumate tact and great delicacy—so much so, that 
the gift itself was considerably enhanced by the manner of repre- 
sentation. 

Lonpon Noventies.—A barber in Fenchurch-street has manv- 
factured some wigs which he styles *‘ the acme of kallitrionoplash- 
ma.’ A baker up in a narrow street in Fleet-street has prepared 
tome vivificaccous biscuits; and a hatter in Leicester-square has 
invented a nightcap which he designates by the classical name“of a 
caputgereredormitor. 

A coop 1pea.—In Connecticut they find a use for almost every- 
thing. An old lady in that state is collecting all the politcal papers 
she can lay her hands on, to make soap of. She says they are a 
“desput sight better than ashes—they are most as good as clear lie.” 

ADVANTAGE OF POVERTY IN EARLY Lire.—An English judge be- | 
ing asked what contributed most to success at the bar, replied, | 
“Some succeed by great talent, some by high connexions, some by || 
& miracle, but the majority by commencing without a shilling. i 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

“* Union-Green,” not ‘* Union-Square,” ts the name of the enclosure at the head 
of Broadway.— Fifty new houses are to be erected at New- Brighton this spring: 
—** Omnibuses,” not * busses,” and ** stearsboats,” not “ steamers.” Out 
correspondent ts wrong.— We are gratified to learn that Placide will not leave 
the Park theatre at the close of the present season. He ts the Corinthian co 
lumn of the Park, and his place could not be supplied.—** Nautilus” informs 
us that the India-rubber life-preserver, used by Mr. Thomson, on leaving the 
wreck of the packet ship Pennsylvama, was purchased of Mr. Smith, in Chat- 
ham-street. Everybody, going to sea, should possess one of these ** invaluable 
contrivances,” as a down east editor terms them. —We conclude in this number 
the admirable sketch by John Neal ; one of the most original, peculiar and racy 
productions ever published wn this or any other pertodical.—** The firemen of 
New-York,” are tn errour as to the authorship of the graphick and beautiful 
paper copied from the Madisonian inio the Mirror of to-day. It is from the 
pen of one of the most intelligent and estimable of our own citizens. I]t must 
be apparent to the most casual reader that tt emanated from the pen of @ New- 
Yorker.—Our acknowledgments are due to the author of the admirable trans. 
lations from the Spanish of Yrtarte. They shall appear.— We make one selec- 
tron from the numerous songs of * Frank.” The following 1s very neatly turned : 

1. 
Oh this love, this love ' 
I once the passion slighted— 
But hearts that truly love, 
Must break or be united' 
Oh this love, this love ' 
uM. 
When first he came to woo, 
I inttle cared about him ; 
But soon I felt as thongh 
I could not live without him' 
Oh this love, this love ' 
ut 
He brought to me a ring 
My hand asked of my mother 
I could not bear the thought 
That he should wed another 
Ob this 
Iv 
} And now I'm all his own 
} In all his joys I mingle! 
lenvy not the Queen, 
| For she. poor thing, ts single’ 
‘ Oh this love, this love' 
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The Corsair.—We copy to-day, from the tirst number of the 
Corsair, (the new weekly paper edited by Messrs. Willis and Porter,) 
a farther extract from the play written by our former contributor, 
for Mr. Wallack 
Wallack cast in the principal character 


We are told the play will soon appear, with Mr 


Rights of anthors and publishers —A memorable instance of the 


| oppressive operation of the existing copyright system upon the in- 


An 
edition of the writings of Washington, with a Life by Jared Sparks, 


terests of American authors has recently occurred in London 


was published by Mr. Campbell of Regent-street-—Mr. Sparks en- 


joying an interest in the profits. No sooner was the edition given 
to the publick than Mr. Colburn, the well-known publisher, issued a 
smaller and cheaper edition, embracing the * life” and notes by Mr 
Here- 


upon Campbell came out with an appeal to the publick, complaining 


Sparks, but omitting the documents of inferiour interest 


of Colburn’s attempt to deprive Mr. Sparks “of that pecuniary re- 


turn to which his labours so justly entitled him The reply of 
Colburn is a complete justification of himself and a severe but just 
rebuke upon the depredatory practice of American booksellers and 
re-publishers, whose piratical example he had merely followed 

“ The most amusing part of Mr. Campbell's exposition is the diffi- 
culty he is in ‘to decide upon what code of honour Mr. Spark's name 
has been so unceremoniously appropriated by Mr. Colburn to his own 
private benefit,’ forgetting, or seeming to forget, that Mr. Colburn 
is merely following the ‘ code of honour’ established, and acted up- 
on for so many years by the American booksellers, who reprint al- 
most all his new publications the moment they cross the Atiantick.” 
What American, who ts in the habit of purchasing the unauthorized 
reprints of the works of British authors, can be so inconsistent as to 
find fault with Mr. Colburn’s retaliatory course’ We are sure that 
Mr. Sparks will admit that, by the law of reciprocity, Mr. Colburn 
is fully yustified. This case we look upon but as the commence- 
ment of a system of depredation by London publishers, which must 
either lead to the overthrow of the interests of American authors, or 
to the speedy adoption of an international copy-right law. We trust 
that Mr. Colburn and the London publishers will be consistent in 
their course of retaliation. Let them not make fish of one author 
and flesh of another. They have the same right to pirate the works 
of Messrs. Irving and Cooper, that they have those of Mr. Sparks— 
and they undoubtedly will do it, now that all legal restrictions are 
removed by parliamentary legislation. We hope that they will do 
it, so that American authors may be forced into a championship 
and defence of their peculiar interests in this question, to which 


they have hitherto manifested a strange and suicidal indifference. 


The season.—A milder and more gemal winter than that which 
is just closing upon us has rarely been experienced im ‘these lati- 
tudes.’ There have been few days when the weather has not been 
sufficiently alluring to bring out in Broadway the beauty of the city 
The snow that has falien has been trifling compared with that of 
former seasons, and the atmosphere, with trifling exceptions, has 
been “frosty but kindly.” Whether these “ gentle winter days’ 
have been but the precursors of a severe and chilly spring, ume will 
But thus far the season has been remarkable, both for its 
May its promise be fulfilled 


show 
mildness and its salubrity 


Original letter of Franklin.—The Boston Transcript gives the 
following characteristick letter of Benjamin Franklin, which it be- 
lieves to have never before been published. The original is in the 
possession of a venerable gentleman of Boston, who numbers four- 
score and four years. It is conclusively against the often-asserted 
declaration that Franklin was inclined to infidelity. We ¢hoald be 
glad to know if the town of Franklin ever received the books, and 
if they were the foundation of a parochial library 

* Passy, March, 18, 1785 

“My pear rrteND—My nephew, Mr. Williams, will have the ho- 
nour of delivering you this line. It is to request from you a list of 
a few good books, to the value of about twenty-five pounds, such as 
are most proper to inculcate principles of sound religion, and just 
government. A new town in the state of Massachusetts having 
done me the honour of naming itself after me, and proposing to build 
a steeple to their meeting-house if | would give them a beil, I have 
advised the sparing themselves the expense of a steeple at present, 
and they would accept books instead of a bell, sense being prefera- 
ble to sound. These are, therefore, intended as the commencement 
of a little parochial library for the use of a society of intelligent res- 
pectable farmers, such as our country people generally consist of 
Besides your own works, | would only mention, on recommenda- 
tion of my sister, ‘Stennet’s Discourses on Personal Religion,” 
which may be one book of the number, if you know it, and approve 


of it. With the highest esteem and respect, | am ever, my dear 
friend, yours most affectionately, B. FRANKLIN, 
“ Rev. Dr. Paice.” 


Poetry and Steam.—In an interesting paper in the Musical World, 


entitled ** Words for Composers,” Leigh Hunt says :—Beautfal, 
truly, is it to see what noble poets we have had in these latter days, 
and with what abundant glory they have refuted the idle fears of an 
extinction of imagination in consequence of the progress of science! 
Fancy steam putting out the stars! or the wheels of the very print- 
ing-press running over and crushing all the hearts, doves, and loves 
in Christendom ! for ull you did that, how were you to put oud 
rorTry’ 
selves poetry —forms, made visible, of the aspirations of the mind of 


Why the printing-press and the steam-carriage are them- 


men; and they shake accordingly the souls of those who behold 
them. See the rotatory mystery working in the printing-room—the 
unaccountable and intangible god, Fire, giving ut force against the 
old negative deity, Time. See the huge, black, many-wheeled giant, 
the steam-carriage, smoking over the country like some mammoth 
of a centipede, and swallowing up that other ancient obstacle, 
Space—and Time with him! and then suppress, if you can, those 
very thoughts of human good, and eternity, and the might and beauty 
of the universe, which it is the most poetical office of poetry to 


keep alive and burning 
A Parinan club-house.—The French are becoming as much at 
tached to the domesticity of clubs as the English—a new one un 
der the name of Le Cerele des Deux Mondes, has just been opened 
The Court Journal says, if Crockford saw it he would die with jea- 
lousy. It is really a splendid affair, being the Hotel Faria, Rue 
Richelieu, formerly m the ocevpation of Lomleur, the restaurateur 
It is furnished in a manner worthy the palace ola mighty sove reign 
—it is positively gorgevus in its magnificence ; silk, velvet, mar 
ble, gold, and silver, in every imaginable shape, and for every con 
ceivable purpose, are scattered through some twenty salons with 
unexampled profusion. ‘There 1s a splendid library of three thou 
sand volumes, a glorious cellar of wine, and the department of the 
cuisine absolutely perfection—the stoves, etc., having been fitted up 
under the direction of an English engimeer. Verily our fmnends here 


are progressing m the knowledye of the comfortable as well as the 


mag nifique 


French dramatists. —The Paris correspondent of the Ameneen 


gives the following account of Victor Hugo and Scribe “ Hugo 


is a man of the middle size, in height and frame , of regular features 


and pensive aspect ; his manners are not marked, otherwise than by 
a degree of reserve and taciturnity; he appears to be about forty 


years of age ; he goes little into general society, Serrle, the most 


prolifick of the comick authors, (called the greatest of the cuprdities, 
from his love of gain,) resembles him in stature, bat has a stronger 


countenance and the air of fifty ; he frequents clubs and committees 


more than the saloons, and laments or aflect« to lament his single 
and solitary state in his dwelling. Both are bachelors. Scribe's 
self-complacency betrays itself more in his seat at the Academie 


Francaise, where be has been pointed out tome, than anywhere else 


Coincidence —A correspondent points out a resemblance between 


a story ina late number of the Murror, entitled * The Cobbler of 


Brusa,” and the tale of the ** Water Carrier” in Captain Maryatt's 
* Pasha of Many Tales.’ As the Bruosa”™ 
Token and Atlantick Souvenir” a year betore 


* Cobbler of was origin 


ally published in the 
the publication of the * Pasha of Many Tales,” our correspondent 
will at once perceive that the American author cannot be held re- 


sponsible for the coincidence, if any exist Newher is it probable 


that Captain Marvatt was indebted to any other source thas oral 


tradition for his story The auther of the “ Cobbler of Brusa” bas 
never perused a line of the * Posua of Many Tales,” from which our 
sly accuses him of borrowing 


corresponde nt somewhat ungracio 


Rumours of war —Theatriecals have already begun to feel the 


effect of the egitation of the question of war with Great Britain. It 
will be time enough when the blast of war “* blows in our ears” to 
imitate “the action of the tiger.’ In the meanwhile would not a 
conciliatory though firin tone and demeanour be more appropriate 
than the Bobadil flourishes, which are cut by a portion of our prees’ 
It is not probable that the * sober second thoughts” either of Eng 


land or the United States will be much in favour of hostilities 
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T CLOSED AROUND THE CONQUEROR’S WAY. 
THE MUSICK ARRANGED BY SIR JOHN STEVENSON. 
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those who lost that dread-ful day, Stood few and faint, but fear-less still! The sol-dier’s hope, the pa-triot’s zeal++~++~ For e-ve 
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SECOND VERSB.—The last sad hour of freedom's oom, ! There is a world. where souls are free, 
And valour’s task, moved slowly b | Where tyrants taint not nature's bliss; 
While mate they watch'd, till morn n ‘a beam | If death that world’s bright opening be, 

Should rise, and give them light to die! | Oh! who would live a slave in this? 





TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 
Onginal. 
[ minp me of the happy hours, 
We pass‘d in friendship’s holy tie, 
As fleet, alas! as summer flowers 
That blossom but to fade and die. 
Yet like the flowers, those happy days 
Leave incense on my memory yet, 
As perfume lingers round the vase, 
In which the fragrant blossoms set. 


And will thy soul respond to mine, 
The spirit-breathings thither sent, 
In language mute though all divine, 
With heavenly magick sceming blent; 
As in the forest's deepest shade 
Is heard the murmuring of the dove, 
At nature's holy altar made 
For sympathy and holy love. A. MM 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


“* Riches without Wings; or, the Cleveland Famidly.”—This is 
the rich title of a rich little book, recently poblished by Mr. Light, 
at No. 126 Fulton-street, in this citv, and at No. 1 Cornhill, Boston 
The first edition was exhausted in three or four weeks, and the se- 
cond is now having a rapid sale. It must be set down, therefore, 
as a decided favourite with the publick. We think, too, the instance 
affords another proof of the correctness of publick taste; for we 
regard this little book as one of the most interesting and valuable 
of the class to which it belongs, that have appeared for a long time 
Its leading title indicates in some degree the character of the book, 
its object being to show what sort of riches may be attained in this 
world, that are not wont to take to themselves wings and fly away 
It accordingly contrasts riches of character, combining physical, 
with riches of which mere moncy is the 


author has woven a very interesting story as the 


and mental culture, 
The 


medium of her illustrations, 


moral, 
measure 
in which characters are delineated with 
graphick distinctness, and true personal worth exhibited in so pleas- 
ing a dress as to command the interest and win the esteem of the 
reader. The book belongs to that class which we always welcome 
with pleasure, and wish we had more of them—that class which 


Ti 
\ 
i| 
\ 
\} 


I} 
1} 
| 


|| The author is Mrs. Seba Smith, the wife of the former editor of 
| the Portland Courier, who, perhaps, many of our readers and of 
|| New- England need yet to be told, is the original author of the ge- 
nuine Downing Letters, which appeared a few years since in the 
Portland Courier. 

“* My Niece; or, the Stranger’s Grave. New-York. Edward 
Walker, No. 112 Fuiton-street.”"-—This is a reprint of one of the most 
interesting and beautiful works for the young to be found. The pub- 
lisher deserves much praise for the admirable style in which the 
Its typography is unexceptionably neat, and 
We cheerfully com- 


| volume is put forth. 
| the embossed muslin binding is very elegant. 


|| mend this work to the attention of parents. 


i 


“ The Gentle Boy.”"—An edition of this beautiful “ thrice-told 


‘tale, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, with an illustrative outline engrav- 


‘| ing, after the style of Retzch, has been published by Messrs. Wiley | 
‘and Putnam, of this city. 


The design is worthy of all the commen- 


|| dation so gracefully bestowed on it by the author, in his preface. 


“La France Litteraire.”"—This is the title of an excellent perio- 


‘dical in the French language published twice a month in this city 


brings the powerful aid of imaginative writing of the simple but. 


The selections are made in good taste, being by the most distin- 
guished writers of Paris. 


NEW MUSICK. 
Hewitt and Jaques, No. 239 Broadway, have just published the ! 
following ballads, waltzes, etc. : 
ful ballad, by Herrick—Musick by Phillips 
by T. H. Bayly—Musick Knight 
Charter Oak, ancient and fair! words by Mrs. Sigourney —Musick 
by Henry Russell. ‘*My beautiful Pierre,” the 
Musick by John H. Hewitt. This is a delightful little ballad, of 
surpassing sweetness, and we have n¢ doubt will become a great 


We 


—‘* Gather ye Rose-buds,” a beauti- 
* Beauty, Wit, and 
by “Charter Oak, 


+ yy se 
Crowd, 


words by lone— 


favourite with all lovers of musick give the first verse 
* My mother doth bid me forget thee, — 
Ah! mother ts aged and cold ; 
She sayeth | ne'er should regret thee ; 
Bat time maketh worldly the old 
Ah! what though she urge me to leave thee, 
To wed with the frosty and sere, 
This heart tells me ne‘er to deceive thee, 
My beautiful, beautiful Pierre !” 


He has, also, published several very excellent Waltzes, by Strauss, 


which were performed by his band, at the ball given in honour of 
| 


elevated taste of meliorating the character and condition of society. || Victoria's coronation. 


MISCELLANY. 


Rippt 2.—The French delight to try the esprit of children by a 
kind of riddles. For example: A man has a little boat, im which 
he must carry, from one side of a river to the other, a wolf, a goat, 
and a cabbage, and must not carry more than one of these at once 
Which shall he take first, without the risk that, during one of his 
navigations, the wolf may devour the goat, or the goat the cabbage’ 
Suppose he carry the wolf, the cabbage is lost—if the cabbage, the 
goat is devoured—if the goat, the embarrassment is equal ; for he 
must risk his goat, or his cabbage, on the other side of the river 
The answer is:—He must take the goat first, the wolf will not 
touch the cabbage; in the second passage he carries the eabbage, 
and brings back the goat ; 1m the third he transports the wolf, which 
may again be safely left with the cabbage. He concludes with re- 
turning for the goat. 

OLp ontication —The duke of Roquelaure was one of those 
|| who, as Madame Sevigne says, “abuse the privilege that the men 
have to be ugly." Accidentally finding at court a very ugly coun- 
try gentleman, who had a suit to offer, the duke presented him to 
the king, and urged his re saving he was under the h 
obligations to the gentleman. ‘The king granted the request; then 
asked Roquelaure what were those great obligations. “ Ah! sir 
it were not for him, I should be the very ugliest man in vour dommn- 
This sally excited the roval smile, while the gentlema 
affected not to hear it 

STAMMERING —"* It must now, I apprehend, be 


juest, uhest 





ions.” n, with 
plain good sense, 

THE cause or 
granted, that stammering does net ie pend on malform 
ciency of structure in either the larvux or the moath, but that itis 
; produced by a moditic ation of the transmitted from the 
brain; and itis on this principle that the rational and only correct 
method of curing a difficulty of speech can rest.” 

Roap ro tHe RED sea.—We 
that eight hundred Euro; 
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Ratner prewature.—A peasant being at conlession, accuser 
himself of having stolen some hay. The father confessor asked lum 
ve had taken from the stack * Thet is of no 


how many bundies | 
yuence,”” rey 


load, for my wife and I are uy 





“you may set 


g to fetch the remaz 


lied the peasant it down a wagon 


ler very so 


ol 





Vatve or an oarn.—A Norman was telling another a great 
absurdity as a inatter of fact. * You are jesting,” said the hearer 

* NotI, on the faith of achristian.” * Will vou wager!" * No, 
wont wager; but | am ready to swear it.” 

Published every Saturday, at No. 1 Barclay-street, next to the corner o! 
Broadway. Terms, FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable, in al! cases, iv a@ 
vance. Ailletters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor. 

u G. P. Scott, Printer, corner of John and Gold-streets 
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